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i & pursuing the melancholy course 
marked out for an inquirer into 
the system of Popery, I shall remind 
the reader, that it can survive only 
so long as the governors and the 
governed reciprocally obey each 
other. There must be a perpetual 
interchange of despotism and sub- 
mission. Of all mankind, Papists 
are the most consistent patrons of 
the doctrines of passive obedience 
and non-resistance ; and necessarily 
are they so, because the plebeians, 
so. to speak, of their church, yield 
their submission on a certainty that 
the aristocracy will support, and 
must support, the course of policy 
already established. Their loyalty 
has nothing in it of the dignity of an 
unbought and patriotic obedience. 
A loyalty of principle can sustain, 
without murmuring, the opposition 
of a legislature to many an expres- 
sion of popular wishes. {t can also 
blame the measures of the same le- 
gislature, without indulging a spirit 
of sedition. On the contrary, a 
Catholic populace are at once en- 
slaved and feared by their despotic 
ecclesiastical government. They 
are Catholics just while the pope of 
the day ratifies the plans of his pre- 
decessors. ‘The head of the papal 
empireis spiritually to his adherents, 
what Napoleon was to the military 
population of France. The latter 
was the idol of the army, because 
he led them to plunder and martial 
glory. They adored him as a genius 
of extraordinary address in directing 
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and completing their own selfish 
projects. But had he, in the full 
career of his success, abandoned the 
lust of conquest, declaimed against 
the criminality of unprovoked war- 
fare, and invited his invincibles to 
retire with him to the quietness and 
useful arts of peace, he would pro- 
bably have soon come to his end, 
and ** there would have been none to 
help him.” Let the generalissimo 
of the papal armies make a parallel 
experiment. Let him issue a bull, 
under all the talismanic authority of 
the fisherman’s ring, tending to re- 
duce absolution and the power of 
the keys, within the severe restric- 
tions of the first Apostles; let him 
hint a suspicion of the efficacy of 
relics, indulgencies, and rosaries ; 
and his infallibility would doubtless 
disappear! The philosophy of in- 
spiration describes indeed, with the 
plain emphasis of Scripture, the 
compromise which will invariably 
take place between the teachers and 
the taught, in all religions not truly 
modelled upon the word of God: 
“The prophets prophecy falsely, 
and the priests bear rule by their 
means ; and my people love to have 
itso.” A collection of correspon- 
dent texts would readily detect the 
causes and consequences of such 
combinations ; and would vividly il- 
lustrate the fact asserted in a for- 
mer paper, that the proudest pre- 
tensions of infallibility rest on no 
foundation more favourable than an 
abject subserviency to human pas- 
sions. 

Such is an attempted specimen 
of the history of the rise, progress, 
and establishment of the Roman- 
Catholic religion. Ifthe writer has 
been, in any degree, correct in the 
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analysis of his subject, he is anxious, 
in closing the discussion, to illus- 
trate, with at least equal truth, the 
virtual identity, with Popery, of 
every form of nominal Christianity. 
He has been hitherto silent on one 
leading tenet of the Vatican, namely, 
the authority of TRADITION, Con- 
sidered as it is, to be a necessary 
commentator, on the side of the 
Church, upon the holy Scriptures, 
It has been said, on certain occa- 
sions of political jealousy, that 
there was something behind the 
throne greater than the throne.— 
This paradox has a parallel in the 
circumstance common, though in 
different degrees, to the Papal and 
Protestant divisions of the Christian 
church. There is too often, with 
many who profess to reverence, and 
appeal to, the Scriptures, some- 
thing practically greater in its infla- 
ence than the Scriptures them- 
selves. A mere Papist, and a mere 
Protestant—meaning, by the epi- 
thet, to designate men who know 
nothing of religion, but as partisans 
of rival sects,—will always find the 
Bible an obstacle, which both of 
them cordially wish to be removed, 
at least as to its real spirit and de- 
sign. It blocks up the progress 
of every kind of sectarianism and 
intolerance. I am aware, at this 
point, of the difficulty of avoiding a 
revival of the now quiescent contro- 
versy on the Bible Society. Ex- 
tremely thin partitions, in some 
instances divide the debates be- 
tween various members of the Re- 
formed Church, from the standing 
dispute on the exclusive authority 
of Revelation, between the general 
body of the Reformation and the 
defenders of Papal tradition. A 
cardinal, who forwards a rescript 
against the indiscriminate circula- 
tion of the Bible among Papists, in 
a Protestant kingdom, is, to all 
practical purposes,* the ally of such 


* Tsay, to all practical purposes, because 
ustice requires it to be remembered, that 
Il who oppose the Bible Society do not 
necessarily profess to object to the free 
cireulation of the Scriptures. They ground 
fheir hostility on the mstrument, and not 
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Protestants as write pamphlets 
against the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures among the subjects of the Bri- 
tish crown. In either instance, the 
effect would be to restrain mankind 
from discovering religious truth, 
otherwise than may subserve the 
interests of an exclusive church. 
Anti-biblists, whether transalpine 
or cisalpine, are afraid of trusting 
the Bible alone. If abandoned, as 
it were, to itself, without a guard 
or corrective, they dread its ex- 
posure to the world, lest the world 
should injure it by undue famili- 
arity, or it should injure them by 
its alleged obscurity and liability to 
perversion. Such is the essence of 
all the apologies ever offered for 
the detention of the sacred volume 
in ecclesiastical custody. The de- 
fence assumes the language of reve- 
rence with regard to revelation, and 
of affectionate caution in reference 
to the people who are not to read it. 
But as there were judaized Chris- 
tians in the earliest period of the 
church, so at ail times there are 
papalizing Protestants in the very 
heart of the Reformation. A centre 
of union is found where the nomi- 
nalists of every communion meet. 
Even the Unitarians, and the fol- 
lowers of Swedenborg, sects utterly 
opposed to each other, are yet so 
entirely dissatisfied with the New- 
Testament ina plain simple version, 
that the first have given the world 
an ** Improved” Translation, with 
cautionary notes; and the second de- 
clare it to be unintelligible,unless by 
the commentary of a Scandinavian 
baron. What an unintentional satire 
is this upon the magnificent preten- 
sions to traditionary power at Rome; 
and, I may add, on the determina- 


on the act. IT think them quite wrong, and 
cannot but consider that a truly adequate 
persuasion of the necessity and value of the 
universal diffusion of these life-giving re- 
cords ought to make them, and weuld make 
them abate somewhat of their scruples 
as to the means; but still they are not to 
be confounded with those who, in the very 
bosom of Protestanism, really deprecate 
the indiscriminate circulation of the book 
itself, at least without a very decisive hu-. 
man corament, 
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tion of those among ourselves who 
would forbid the circulation of the 
Scriptures, unless their progress be 
accompanied by an interpreter. 

The transition is natural, from 
this portion of the subject, to the 
identity of feeling which exists be- 
tween our insular and continental 
adherents te the infallibilities of 
their respective modifications of 
priesthood. ‘The moderation of the 
Anglican Church, illustrated, for 
example, in her Nineteenth Article, 
has long been a source of almost 
undissembled irritation among those 
who have wished to invest her with 
an anthority, which she disclaims, 
corresponding with that of the triple 
crown. They have languished, butin 
vain, to find in the lex scripta of the 
Church of England, a scaffolding ca- 
pable of supporting their own opin- 
ions on the height of spiritual into- 
lerance. 

Whoever charges these remarks 
with harshness, or even novelty, 
must have read ecclesiastical history 
to very little purpose. Especially ,he 
must have consulted the scriptural 
records of the churchwithoutgather- 
ing the instructions they obviously 
inculcate. Let him, for a moment, 
contemplate the character and deeds 
of the Jewish Sanhedrim; of the 
chosen council of the chosen people, 
headed by the high priest and the 
rulers; yet these crucified the Lord 
of Glory! Then again. among the 
first twelve authorities of the Chris- 
tian church, one of them hada devil; 
and. in every subsequent period, ex- 
perience has perpetually confirm- 
ed the dictum of the fathers of the 
English church, that ‘* in the visible 
church of Christ the evil be ever 
mingled with the good; and some- 
times the evil have chief authority 
in the ministration of the word and 
sacraments.”’ Neither are the ex- 
travagant claims of the sacerdotal 
order preferred only by priests at- 
tached to affluent and influential es- 
tablishments; but they exude, in 
subordinate degrees, from the mi- 
nisters and patrons of*the minor 
sects. Luther said, that every man 
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had a pope in his own heart. The 
love of exclusive authority is inhe- 
rent by nature, in every human bo- 
som. Hence a papalizing Episcu- 
palian of the present times would 
repose on the decisions of a convo- 
cation, were it allowed to sit, as de- 
voutly as if it held its sessions in the 
apostolic chambers of the Vatican ; 
because he would find, or think he 
found in such decisions, an echo to 
his own prejudices. By a similar 
process—mulatis mutandis—a_ pa- 
palizing sectary would cling to his 
own peculiar forms or favourites, 
I am not discussing the merits or de- 
merits of the decrees of convoca- 
tions, conferences, or other ecclesi- 
astical authorities; which, doubtless, 
like other expressions of human opi- 
nion, have their respective virtues 
and vices—but my object is to illus- 
trate the slavish and selfish make of 
those miuds which submit to these 
several decrees, simply on account 
of the acts in question having been 
passed by their own legislatures. 
How many mere victims of preju- 
dice, without any true knowledge or 


‘practice of genuine religion, marshal 


themselves under the standards of 
Protestantism! which they prefer 
to the banners of the Holy Father or 
of Mohammed, only because their 
native soil was not within the terri- 
tories of Rome or Constantinople, 
Many writers have shown the 
parallelisms which exist between the 
ancient and modern modifications of 
Roman idolatry , and the goddess of 
the Dunciad, written by a member 
of the Church of Rome, describes 
with poignant satire the universal 
empire of ignorance in Europe dur- 
ing the micdle ages ; and the trans- 
fer of the machinery of Paganism to 
the use and benefit of its heir and 
successor on the seven hills*, But 


* See the cirque falls, the unpillar’d tem- 

ple nods, 

Streets pav'd with heroes, Tiber chok'd 
with gods ; 

Till Peter's keys some christen’d Jove 
adorn, 

And Pan to Moses lends his pagan horn : 

See graceful Venus to a Virgin turn’d, 

Or es broken, apd Apelles burn’d, 
avec. AC 
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we are less familiar with paral- 
lelisms observable nearer home, 
and even at our verydoors. 1 shall 
endeavour to explain this farther by 
a graphic exhilition of character ; 
whence, it is hoped may be deduced 
a lesson, not indeed of novelty, but 
of high importance to every deno- 
mination of Christians. 

Pertinax was the son of parents 
educated under the discipline of the 
Established Church. Externally, 
they were consistent members of its 
communion; but gliding through 
life at a period when the ecclesi- 
astical world was generally quies- 
cent, they took little interest in the 
controversies occasionally awaken- 
ed; and at such times, gazed at 
what was done by others, as incu- 
rious and idle spectators. Their 
son passively succeeded to their 
principles, as he did, in after years, 
to their mansion and estate. In his 
childhood, he was regularly taught 
the catechism; and at the usual 
time, passed onward, in his religious 
life, to the right of confirmation. In 
those days, and in such a family, the 
act of confirmation was generally 
regarded pretty much as an opus 

eratum, as something which ri- 
vetted the beneficial process of bap- 
tism : while little or nothing, except 
what was merely superficial and 
common-place, was said as to the 
conduct of the catechumen since his 
baptism, and also with respect to the 
spiritual responsibilities attached to 
the rite next to be performed.— 
Pertinax therefore went for imposi- 
tion of hands, not as toa ‘‘ means 
of grace,” through which a Divine 
blessing might be communicated to 
sincere candidates, but as if about 
to undergo an undefined and mys- 
tic spell, such as might secure the 
receiver from evils equally unde- 
fined and mysterious. ‘The routine 
of the family soon after introduced 


Whatever else the writer of these lines 
might be, he professed to be a Catholic ; 
and formally declined the overtures of 
Bishop Atterbury, who endeavoured to 
aifure him within the pale of the Anglican 
Cherry, 


him within the circle of commu- 
nicants ; and, at the sacramental 
table, the entire value of the cere- 
monial seemed to be comprised in 
a certain feeling of satisfaction, that 
now he had accurately complied 
with the requisitions of Christianity 
and the Church ; and that a perio- 
dical repetition of the act would be 
a current source of merit and se- 
curity. 

In this course, Pertinax ap- 
proached the autumnal season of 
life, and had never been sensible of 
any painful suspicion as to his fitness 
for eternity. He had attended the 
death-beds of both his parents ; 
had seen them quietly receive the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
much as a Catholic receives the 
veaticum, and depart in all apparent 
composure ; but neither they nor 
himself had examined the evidences 
of their claim to everlasting hap- 
piness. I know not how to express 
their views on this solemn subject 
more definitely, than by saying that 
they looked upon their salvation as a 
matter of course. There was no 
inquiry, and there was no doubt. 
Their lives had not been vicious ; 
their dispositions were amiable,their 
passions not vehement. ‘The family 
was regular in its habits; their at- 
tendance at church and at the holy 
communion ostensibly exemplary. 
They were able to name other fami- 
lies, who were almost utter strangers 
to public worship, and also to many 
of the established decorums of the 
world. Thé religion of Pertinax 
was hereditary, both in essence and 
in form. If,{for a moment, he paus- 
ed in the cafeer of self-satisfaction, 
under the shadows of hesitation, he 
recovered hjs progress by the re- 
collection of his parents’ lives and 
deaths ; and especially by a che- 
rished remembrance of the devotion 
with which, in extremis, they offered, 
as Ht said, the eucharistic sacrifice. 
On these occasions there had been 
a great attendance of the household; 
the communion plate was brought 
from the, parish chorch ; and the 
ceremony ivas closed by tears, and 
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by encomiums, on the part of the 
domestics, on the patrons who were 
leaving them. I am not objecting 
to such solemnities ; very far from 
it; but the evil was, that, from cir- 
cumstances such as these, Pertinax 
gathered materials towards comple- 
ting an edifice, always in progress, 
the temple of a human soul ad- 
miring its own virtue; and the 
building was to receive its top-stone, 
when, at the termination of his own 
life, he should close its “ well-spent”’ 
hours by a death-bed sacrament. 

So rolled away forty or fifty 
years of his probationary state. 
But as he lived on to times when 
neither the political nor religious 
world was slumbering, he deserted 
the tranquil position occupied by 
his fathers, and took a decided share 
in the busy polemics of the day. 
He became a strenuous believer, 
not indeed verbally in the infalli- 
bility of his church ; but in some- 
thing which, although not called 
such, appeared to claim the attri- 
butes of pontifical sovereignty 
without the name. He showed 
himself to all other divisions of the 
Protestant community exactly in 
the attitude which a rigid Romanist 
assumes towards the Church of 
England. Under the keenest fee}- 
ings of exusperation, excited by 
hearing a neighbouring Roman- 
Catholic gentleman pronounce our 
Establishment to be a church with- 
out an altar and without a priest- 
hood, excluded from the privi- 
leges of the covenant of God, and 
abandoned to a desperate reliance 
on some extraordinary exertion of 
Divine mercy,—he yet told pre- 
cisely the same tale, point by point, 
to a Dissenting minister, who made 
incursions into his vicinity; de- 
nouncing him and his party as a 
church without an altar, without a 
priesthood, and so on according to 
the technical phraseology employed 
against himself. Yet no one frown- 
ed upon the papal system with 
darker hostility. It was observable 
also, that in proportion as he de- 
claimed against Popery. he seemed 
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eager to approximate the ceremo- 
nials of his own church, even to its 
decorations, to those of that cor- 
rupt community ; and this in direct 
opposition to the opinions of his 
venerable and old-fashioned rector ; 
who had much to say in self-defence, 
about the relics of Popery, the sim- 
plicity of the Reformers, and of the 
inconsistency of a layman disputing 
the authority of his own spiritual 
guide. 

If the question should be asked, 
where was the specific, definite, 
difference between Pertinax and 
his Catholic neighbour, who un- 
churched the hierarchy of these do- 
minions ; no sagacity of mine cap 
bring it towards a satisfactory an- 
swer. I can tell where they met, but 
not where they separated. They 
both defended outward and visible 
signs, without any serious reference 
to an inward and spiritual grace. 
Their signs varied in conformation, 
but not in intrinsic value. The sym- 
bolic bread of the national church 
was to Pertinax as darkly mysteri- 
ous and efficient as the wafer alleged 
to veil the real presence. The Li- 
turgy was hie missal ; and beyond 
the respect and attachment justly 
due to devout and holy men,of what- 
ever name or church, the prelates 
and clergy of England were his 
conclave ; although, among these, 
he had his peculiarly orthodox fa- 
vourites, as distinguished from all 
enthusiasts. In the Canons, Arti- 
cles, and Homilies, and especially 
in the first of these, for in sooth of 
the other two he knew little but the 
naine, he found his Tridentine de- 
crees. He seemed, except in the 
moment of heated controversy, to 
be perfectly unconscious of the ex- 
istence of other divisions of the 
Reformation ; and supposed that 
his own communion were in ex- 
clusive possession of all theological 
erudition, and the sole depositaries 
of pulpit eloquence. All the while 


he slumbered on, in melancholy 
ignorance ulmost of the simplest 
doctrines, and certainly of the prac- 
tical influence, of the Gospel of 
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Jesus Christ. He was, it is true, 
aware of the advent and birth of 
the Messiah; because the institu- 
tions of his country brought these 
events to annual remembrance. He 
observed with outward strictness, 
the periods of the ecclesiastical 
year ; and was not a little irritated, 
if his rector neglected to deliver 
discourses appropriate to them. It 
was at once pleasant and painful to 
watch the skill with which he, at the 
same time, unspiritualized the sub- 


jects in question, and celebrated the 


festivals of the christian world, with 
little apparent consciousness of their 
origin, or at least of their real spirit. 
The Epiphany, for example,brought 
to him no grateful sensation, that 
among us Gentiles were preached 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Passion-week was, in his estimation, 
the most important period of the 
year ; but the subject uppermost in 
his mind was the consideration of the 
actual passion, the personal suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ; without any 
due corresponding reference, be- 
yond a vague heartless recognition, 
te their cause in human guilt, espe- 
cially his own guilt, and their conse- 
quences in the salvation of believers. 
He was affected, sometimes to tears, 
by a detail of the events in Geth- 
semane, and on Calvary ; but prac- 
tically he went no further. The 
crucifixion was contemplated by 
him very much as the performance 
of a tragedy, with the mournfulness 
and the scenery of a painful death. 
Easter was a season of unintelligi- 
ble triumph, not of spiritual grati- 
tude. And, to add one example 
more of nominal churchmanship, 
Trinity Sunday had a large share of 
impressiveness: but Pertinax held 
the Athanasian doctrine only as a 
series of metaphysical positions, 
sanctioned by ecclesiastical power ; 
also connected with what he most 
admired and cherished, namely, a 
denunciation of error and heresy ; 
opposed to the sectarianism of 
Arius and Socinus ; and forming a 
Jine of demarcation between ortho- 
foxy and the corruptions of Chris- 





tianity ; but with no appropriate re- 
ference to the agency of the three 
Divine Persons in the work of bu- 
man redemption ; with no practical, 
personal desire to obtain and enjoy 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
or the love of God, or the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost. Yet 
there was an ample space of nen- 
tral ground where Pertinax cordially 
shook hands with the practical ir- 
religionist, whether Catholic, Arian, 
Socinian, or of whatever other spe- 
cies ; for, differing as they might 
in other respects, they were firmly 
united in pursuing, with avidity the 
things of this world. They seve- 
rally returned from the church, the 
chapel, or the meeting, to the cen- 
tral point of pleasure and profit ; 
from which, for a moment only, they 
diverged, when public worship or 
party doctrines demanded their re- 
treat from the direct pursuit of 
avarice and vanity. At the Mon- 
day morning’s assemblage in the 
county hall, to expedite the con- 
cerns of a canal or a mine, (of 
course there was nothing wrong in 
the engagement itself—I speak only 
of the spirit of the individual) and 
at the evening party and ball, there 
was a perfect identity of feeling. 
On the race course, and in the 
chace, all religious dissension was 
merged in the pleasurable sensa- 
tions of the hour. If they did not 
cement their union by an atten- 
dance at the gambling-table, or the 
cock-pit, they did not abstain on 
purely Christian principles. The 
occupation did not suit their taste, 
or was too low, too gross for their 
department of the world. No ques- 
tion was asked how it stood with 
regard to the Divine law. Now what 
does this tale unfold, but that such 
men were unbelievers in masque- 
rade, whether concealing their anti- 
Christianity under the visor of 
Catholicity, or dressed in various 
costumes of Protestantism! They 
never contemplated the Gospel in 
the abstract; or considered forms 
of ecclesiastical polity valuable, 
only in proportion as they bring 
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men personally acquainted with the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Pertinax 
was not aware that the majority of 
mankind,and himselfamong the rest, 

were nthilists ; practically indiffe- 
rent to every thing, except to the 
secularities and perversions super- 
induced upon the Gospel by human 
frailty or contrivance. Such is the 
papal system—such the religion of 
the Reformation—as too frequently 
exhibited by the adherents of either 
scheme to the gaze and compassion 
of a genuine Christian. 

And here I close this lengthened 
discussion. If it confirm the devout 
reader in the faith once delivered 
to the saints, by contrasting with 
the true religion of Jesus Christ 
the perverse superstitions of his 
merely nominal adherents, it is well. 
Grace be with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ! 


CHRYSOSTOM’S HOMILIES.— 
NO. II. DE STATUIS. 
(Concluded from page 351.) 

Wou pst thou build spacious and 
splendid houses? | do not forbid 
thee ; only not upon earth; build 
mansions in heaven, such as may ena- 
ble thee to receive others, such as 
shall never be taken down. Why dost 
thou madly pursue things fickle and 
fugitive, and not removeable from 
this world ? Nothing is more mutable 
than wealth: to-day with thee, to- 
morrow against thee ; it arms the 
eves of envy on every side ; it is an 
enemy within thy tent, a foe in thy 
household ; and ye that possess it 
bear me witness, for ye are endea- 
vouring in various ways to conceal it 
under ground. Riches make the 
present danger more grievous and 
insufferable to us, for you see the 
poor free from encumbrances, at 
their ease,& prepared for all events, 
but the rich in great anxiety, going 
about, searching for a place to bury 
their gold i in, or for some person to 
take care of it for them. Why dost 
theu seek thy fellow-servants, O 
man ? Christ stands ready to receive 
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and keep for thee thy deposit ; and 
not only to keep but increase it, and 
restore it with a great addition : 
from his hand no one can wrest it 
But he does not merely preserve 
what thou committest to his care, 
he also delivers thee from dangers 
on this very account, [for having 
reposed confidence in him.] With 
men, indeed, they who take charge 
of any thing valuable, think they 
have done us a favour, by guarding 
what they received : but with Christ 
it is otherwise ; for he, whenever 
he receives thy deposit, says he has 
not granied but received a favour ; 
he does not demand from thee, but 
he bestows upon thee a reward for 
the care which he takes of thy pro- 
perty ; how inexcusable then and 
unpardonable should we be if we 
pass by him that is able to secure 
that property, and [so to speak | 
will be obliged to us for the custody 
of it, and will give us in return un- 
speakable rewards...... ..to put it 
into the hands of men who cannot 
secure it, who will think that they 
do us a favour, and after all, restore 
us no more than they receive ! 
Thou art a stranger here, thy 
country and thy bome are in heaven; 
thither remit all that thou hast, that 
even before thy full possession,even 
here thou mayest enjoy (some ear- 
nest of) thy reversion; for he who 
is sustained by a good hope, he who 
looks into futurity with confidence, 
he by that hope and confidence has 
already a foretaste of the kingdom 
(of heaven) ; for nothing does usu- 
ally recreate and improve the soul 
so much as a good hope of the (joys 
of the) world to come, if thither 
thou transfer thy wealth, and take 
care of thy soul with becoming as- 
siduity. They who waste all their 
care and diligence in adorning their 
houses, while they are rich in ex- 
ternal things, neglect the internal, 
and suffer the (mansion) of the soul 
to be dark and unfurnished, and full 
of spiders’ webs ; would they (bot) 
disregard external things, and spend 
their zeal upon their own minds, 
collecting ornaments for them from 
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every quarter, the souls of such 
men would (then) become an habi- 
tation of Christ (through the Spirit), 
and what greater felicity can there 
be than to possess such an inhabi- 
taut ? Wouldst thou be rich? make 
God thy friend, and thou shalt be of 
all men the most affluent. Wouldst 
thou be rich? be not high-minded ; 
this is necessary not (only) for thy 
tuture but thy present welfare ; for 
nothing is so much the butt of envy 
as a rich man—and, if haughtiness 
be superadded, his pre-eminence 
then becomes a doubly dangerous 
and slippery precipice, his conflict 
with all men far more arduous : but 
if thou knowest how to be moderate 
and self-denying (in the midst of 
wealth) by that humility, thou wilt 
undermine the power of envy, and 
whatever thou dost possess, thou 
wilt possess in safety ; for such is 
the nature of piety and virtue, not 
only are future benefits conferred by 
them, the rewards are also present 
and immediate. 

Let us not then be elated by 
wealth, nor indeed by any thing 
else ; for if he that is proud of spi- 
ritual things is undone and perishes, 
much more (he that is proud) of 
things temporal. Let us consider 
our nature, let us compute our sins, 
let us learn what kind of persons 
we are, and this will furnish us with 
sufficient materials for every species 
of humility. Do not tell me that 
you have so many years’ rents laid 
up, ten thousand talents, and fresh 
profits coming in every day. What- 
ever grounds (for confidence) you 
may allege, they are all unfounded ; 
often in a single hour, in a moment, 
like dust, whirled by the blast, are all 
such things dislodged and dispersed. 
Life abounds with instances of this 
nature, and histories are full of these 
instructive examples: to-day rich, 
to-morrow peor. Wherefore I have 
often laughed when I read wills, de- 
vising the property of house or land 
to one man, and the use or tenancy 
to another ; for we are all tenants, 
none of us proprietors : should we 
preserve our possessions andimin- 


ished, even throughout our whole 

lives, still, whether we will or not, 

we shall leave them to others at our 

decease ; after having been (all the 

while) usufructuaries only, even 

that (temporary ) ownership* we are 
entirely stript of at our departure 

out of this life. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that they only are the real (and 
permanent) proprietors (of wealth) 
who despise the use, and scorn the 
enjoyment, of it: for he that casts 
away his wealth by distributing it 
among the poor, has had the use of 
it for all necessary purposes, and 
when he departs, still retains the 
property of it: he is not turned out 
of this possession even by death it- 
self, but recovers all (and much 
more) at that time when he most 
wants its protection, in the day of 
judgment, when an account of our 
affairs will be demanded of us all. 
Wherefore if any one wishes to have 
the full possession and property of 
things as well as the use, let him 
(now) divest himself of all his sub- 
stance; since he who does not do 
that, will, at his death, separate him- 
self from it altogether, and often 
before death, in the midst of dan- 
gers and various afflictions, will (be 
obliged to) cast it away. And that 
this change is both summary and 
complete is not the whole of the 
evil; for a rich man comes with a 
mind unpractised, unprepared, for 
enduring the hardships of poverty ; 
but it is otherwise with the poor 
man, for he trusts not in silver and 
gold, those lifeless substances, but 
in God who bestoweth all things 
liberally, so that the rich man is in 
a much more precarious state than 
the poor man, as he must be (ever) 
expecting a succession of changes 
(for the worse). 

But what does this (expression) 
mean, ‘who giveth richly all things?’ 
God bestows all things liberally, 
things far more necessary than rich- 


* Despoteia he here uses in a sense in- 
consistent with his former assertion, 
despotein oudeis echei, therefure I insert 
temporary, though a somewhat inconsistent 
epithet to dwnership. 
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es, such as air, water, fire, the sun, 
and all others of the like nature ; it 
cannot be said that a rich man enjoys 
more and a poor man less of the 
sun’s rays, nor can it be said that 
the rich man breathes the air more 
freely than the poor man, but these 
things are provided for all mew alike; 
and why then, it may be said, has 
God made those greater gifts com- 
mon which are necessary and even 
essential to life, but the inferior and 
less valuable gifts (wealth | mean) 
notcommon ? What is the reason ? 
That our life might be provided for 
and secured, and (also) that there 
might be an arena for the exercise 
of virtue; for if those necessary 
things had not been common, per- 
haps the rich, actuated by their usu- 
al avarice, would have extinguished 
the life of the poor; for if they do 
it (now) about money, much more 
would they have done it about these 
(other more necessary) things. On 
the other hand, if wealth had been 
common to all, had lain open and 
exposed for general use, almsgiving 
would have been superseded, and 
there would have been no oppor- 
tunity for beneficence. Wherefore, 
that we might live without fear, he 
has made those things common on 
which life depends. On the other 
hand, that we might have an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining (higher degrees 
of) celestial honour and glory wealth 
was not made common; in order 
that we might, by hating covetous- 
ness, pursuing charity, and distri- 
buting our substance among the 
poor, obtain by this method some 
consolation respecting our own per- 
sonal sins, or some palliation of 
them: [for so the original I think 
implies, though the sentiment in- 
clines towards doctrines of a dan- 
gerous tendency ] God has made 
thee rich, why dost thou make thyself 
poor? God has made thee rich that 
thou mightest relieve the necessi- 
tous, that thou mightest unbind 
(the burden of) thy sins [Auong ra 
ouaptywarte. ca CsauTe}] by liberality 
to others ; he gave thee wealth, not 
that thou shouldst shut it up to thy 
Curist. Ossery. No. 286. 
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destruction, but disperse it to thy 
salvation: and for this reason also 
he made the possession of it preca- 
rious and inconstant. that he might 
thereby abate the intenseness of 
(our) frantic passion for it ; for it 
the possessors of wealth, notwith- 
standing they are unable to have 
much confidence respecting it, and 
even see many snares arise out of 
it, are thus inflamed with avaricious 
desires, (what would have been their 
devotion) if no such instability had 
attached to riches, whom (then) 
would they have spared, from what 
(victims) would they have withheld 
their talons, what widows, what or- 
phains, what paupers ? 

Think not then that wealth is 
any great benefit: a great benefit 
it is to possess, not wealth, but the 
fear of the Lord, and perfect god- 
line-s. Were there any righteous 
man (among us) who had much 
** confidence towards God,”’ though 
he were the poorest man in the 
world, ke would be sufficient to de- 
liver us from the present calamity : 
for he need only stretch out his 
hands towards heaven, and call 
upon God, and this cloud would 
blow over ; (whereas) our treasures 
of gold are no better than so much 
clay, for any power they have to 
avert the impending evils.—And 
not in this danger only, at the ap- 
proach of disease and death, or any 
severe affliction, the inefficacy of 
wealth becomes apparent ; for out of 
its own resources, no relief can it 
produce forthe changes and chances 
(of this mortal life). There is one 
thing in which riches seem to have 
the advantage of poverty ; in daily 
luxury, in the perfect enjoyment of 
convivial pleasures; nevertheless (1 
aver that) this (pleasure) is (more) 
conspicuous at the tables of the 
poor, and that they enjoy it in a 
greater degree than the rich. Be 
not surprised nor think this assertion 
a paradox, for | will prove it by 
facts. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that the pleasures of the 
table depend not (so much) on the 
quality of the viands as the tem- 
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perament of the guests; for exam- 
ple, the most ordinary fare, when 
a man sits down to it with an ap- 
petite, will be more grateful to the 
palate than any meat, or confec- 
tionary, or the greatest variety of 
high-seasoned ingredients. But he 
who sits down to table, without 
waiting ti!l necessity induces him, 
and does not previously sustain (any 
degree of) hunger, (which is the 
case with the rich), will derive no 
pleasure from the delicacies that are 
set before him, for want of a due ex- 
citement of appetite. Your own ex- 
perience clearly confirms these ob- 
servations: but let us also hear the 
testimony of Scripture,(Prov. xxvii. 
7.) ** The full soul loatheth an ho- 
ney-comb, but to the hungry soul 
every bitter thing is sweet.”” What 
is sweeter than the honey-comb ? 
yet it is not sweet to the man who is 
not hungry: and what more dis- 
tasteful than bitter food, yet is it 
sweet to them that are oppressed 
with hunger ; and it is manifest to 
every one, that the poor are urged 
to take their repasts by necessity 
and hunger, but the rich wait not 
(forthese urgent demands of nature), 
consequently do not enjoy the ge- 
nuine pleasure. What has been said 
of food, may be applied to drink 
also ; for as hunger contributes more 
to gratification than the quality of 
the aliments (which relieve it), so 
thirst makes a draught most grate- 
ful, though it be a draught of water 
only ; which is illustrated by those 
words of the prophet, ‘He fed 
them with honey from the rock,” 
Psal. Ixxxi. 16*. Although we no- 
where read in the Scriptures that 
Moses brought honey out of the 
rock, but, in several passages, (that 
he brought) rivers, and waters, and 
cooling streams ; what is it then 
which is here asserted, for the 
Scripture does not give false ac- 
counts? [It amounts to this, that] 
since they fell in with those cooling 


* The Septuagint and the Vulgate give 
this sense; but in our two translations it 
is nof an assertion of a fact, but is merely 
hypothetica/,* I would have fed.” 


streams at atime when they were 
thirsty, and in great distress, (the 
prophet) meant to express the de- 
light which drinking would in such 
circumstances impart, and therefore 
called the water honey ;* not that 
the element was changed, but the 
state of the persons who drank it 
made the water sweeter to them thap 
honey; so you perceive howthe plea- 
santness of the draught arises from 
the thirstofthemthattakeit. Where- 
fore, it has frequently happened, that 
the poor, when worn out with la- 
bours and hardships, and parched 
with thirst, have derived from water 
only the gratification [ am speaking 
of—while the rich, though they 
drank wine of the most excellent 
quality, sweet and fragrant, have not 
derived the same delight [from it as 
the poor did from water only]. 
The same may be said of sleep ; 
not the softest down, nor couches 
enchased in silver, nor the stillness 
that reigns in the apartments, no- 
thing of this kind can produce such 
sweet and gentle sleep as they en- 
joy who, after labour and fatigue, 
sink down upon their beds, oppress- 
ed with drowsiness and the want of 
rest. Besides the testimony of ex- 
perience, we may here also allege 
the declarations of Scripture ; for 
Solomon, who was no stranger to a 
luxurious life, confesses as much in 
these words,—‘* The sleep of a la- 
bouring man is sweet, whether he 
eat little or much. (Eccles. v. 12.) 
Wakefulness arises both from emp- 
tiness and repletion ; the one ex- 
hausting the moisture of the body, 
making the eyelids rigid, and suffer- 
ing them not to close; the other 
contracting and weighing down the 
mind, and producing many pains ; 
yet such is the benefit of labour, 
that whenever either (of these ex- 
tremes) occur, the labourer is not- 
withstanding able to sleep ; for since 
he is running about in various di- 
rections the whole day, upon his 
master’s business, worn out with 


* But I presume the knowledge of the 
Hebrew tongue would have obviated this 
error. 
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toil, and having scarcely any respite, 
for these labours he receives an 
ample recompence the refreshment 
of (profound) sleep. Such is God’s 
gracious appointment, that (the best) 
pleasures should be procurable not 
by gold and siver, but by labour, 
and fatigue, and indigence, and the 
severities of a life of self-denial. 
As for the rich, it is not so with 
them, they enjoy not this satisfac- 
tion, but frequently lie sleepless on 
their beds during the whole night, 
haunted by the multiplicity of their 
schemes and occupations ; whereas, 
the poor man who had his limbs 
wearied with daily labours before he 
lay down, rises up refreshed by a 
sound, and sweet, and genuine 
sleep, and even in this gift (alone) 
receives no smal! recompence for 
his honest labours. 

Wherefore, since the poor man 
sleeps and eats and drinks with 
greater pleasure (than the richman), 
what further grounds can remain for 
any high estimation of wealth, stript 
as it is even of that plea which 
seemed to give it an advantage over 
poverty. Wherefore, from the very 
beginning (of the world) God ap- 
pointed man to labour, not [alto- 
gether] as a penalty and a punish- 
ment, but as a salutary discipline. 
When Adam lived a life without 
labour, he fell from paradise : when 
the Apostle lived a laborious life, 
and could say, we ‘“‘ wrought with 
Jabour and travel night and day,” 
(2 Thess. iii. 8.) then he went to 
paradise, and ascended to the third 
heaven. Let us not then vilify la- 
bour, nor cast contempt on ‘“ the 
work and toil of our hands,’’ for 
even before (we reach) the kingdom 
of heaven (even here) we derive 
from it a very great recompence, 
extracting enjoyment from the oc- 
cupation itself, and, what is superior 
to any pleasure, the most perfect 
health. But the rich, besides a fas- 
tidious disrelish,are assailed by many 
actual diseases; whereas the poor are 
kept out of the hands of physicians, 
or, if at any time they fall sick, they 
recover speedily, being free from in- 
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dolence and delicacy, and having a 
sound and firm constitution. Pover- 
ty, to them that bear it with pious 
(submission), is great wealth, a trea- 
sure inviolable, a strong stafl, a pos- 
session unassailable, an inn secure 
from ambush. 

It may be objected that the poor 
man is oppressed—but the rich man 
is plotied against still more; the 
poor man is despised and insulted— 
but the wealthy is envied ; the poor 
man is not so much exposed to at- 
tacks as the rich man, who presents 
various handles on every side, both 
to the devil and to insidious man, 
and, owing to the wide circle of his 
affairs, is obliged to be subservient 
to all men: he who needs the at- 
tendance of many is forced to fatter 
many, and to humour them with 
much servility; but the poor man 
cannot be subdued, even by Satan 
himself, if versed in the wisdom of 
true godliness: wherefore Job, 
though strong before,after the loss of 
all things, became much stronger and 
obtained amore glorious triumph 
over that adversary. Besides, the 
poor man cannot be insulted, if he 
be a pious man, and ‘ wise* unto 
that which is good :”’ for what I said 
concerning the pleasures (of the 
table), that they did not arise from 
the costliness of the viands but the 
temperament of the guests, the 
same | also say of insult,—that not 
upon the intention of them that 
offer the insult, but upon the disposi- 
tion of them that receive it, does it 
depend whether that insult (shall) 
take effect or be defeated: for in- 
stance, (suppose any one has cast 
upon you all kinds of reproaches ; if 
you derided his attack, if you did not 
admit his words [into your mind], if 
your [soul] was too elevated to 
receive the wound (intended for it), 
then you have not been insulted : 
just as if the body were invulner- 


* An eide philosophein. By philosophy 


Chrysostom manifestly means the know- 
ledge and practice of piety, as the very 
frequent recurrence of the phrase and its 
various connexions 
prove cleaily. 


with other subjects 
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able, then, though assailed by 
showers of arrows, it would receive 
no wound, for wounds arise not 
from the haud that shoots the ar- 
rows, but from the bodies which 
receive them; in like manner insults 
and the dishonour attending them 
have their subsistence, not in the 
madness of those persons who offer 
them, but in the weakness of those 
who receive them. If then we are 
influenced by that wisdom which ts 
from above, we cannot be insulted, 
we cannot yield to (the impression 
of these external) evils. Such a 
one insulted you,...you did not feel 
it, it did not grieve you, (that is) 


you were not insulted : instead of 


being wounded yourself, you have 
on the contrary inflicted a wound ; 
for when the injurious person per- 
ceives that the blow which he aimed 
does not reach the heart of those 
for whom he intended it, he is 
greatly mortified ; and while they 
who are assaulted hold their peace, 
the stroke rebounds of its own ac- 
cord from them upon the man from 
whom it came. 

Wherefore, my beloved, let us on 
all occasions study and practise this 
divine philosophy fof invincible 
meekness], then poverty will not 
be able to hurt us, it will even be- 
come a great benefit, it will render 
us more glorious than we could 
ever have been without it, and 
richer than the richest of the sons 
of men. What could be poorer 
than Elijah? yet he surpassed all 
rich men on this very account, be- 
cause he was so poor, and had 


chosen that condition by reason of 


the affluence of his mind; for he 
embraced such extreme poverty 
because he considered the greatest 
abundance of wealth unsuitable to 
the elevation of his soul, beneath 
the dignity of his ascetic life : thus, 
if he had highly esteemed the things 
of the present life, a mantle made 
of sheepskin would not have been 
the whole of his property ; but to 
so great a degree did he condemn 
all the vanity of this world—look- 
ing upon all (its) gold asso much 
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worthless clay—that he possessed 
nothing but that external garment 
[the leathern mantle] Wherefore 
a king* was desirous of meeting 
with this poor man, and he who 
had much gold hung on all he 
spoke, though he wis owner of no- 
thing but a leathern mantle; so 
mnch more splendid was that rough 
garment than a purple robe, and 
the cave of the righteous man than 
the palace of a king. Wherefore, 
when ascending to heaven, he left 
nothing to his disciple but this 
sheepskin: with this, he said, I 
have wrestled with the devil, take 
and arm yourself with it against his 
assaults: for poverty is a strong 
shield, an impregnable shelter, a 
tower that cannot (be undermined 
and) shaken. Eljah received the 
mantlet as a very great inheritance; 
and a very great inheritance it 
really was, more valuable than 
abundance of gold: and from that 
time he was invested with a double 
portion of his master’s spirit ; and 
Elijah, though ascended on high, 
remained still below (in the person 
of his successor). I know that you 
have a peculiar veneration for this 
just man, an: that you each of you 
wish that his case were your own : 
but what if | can convince you that 


* [ suppose he means Ahab, who 
searched for him throughout his dominions, 
and took an oath of the inhabitants of 
cities that he was not concealed among 
them. 

+ This mantle is five times mentioned. 
The prophet wrapped his face in it when 
God spoke to him in the still small voice: 
he threw it over Elisha when he was at 
plough, and thereby called bim to the pro- 
phetic office. Twice it divided Jordan, 
and falling from Elijah as he went up, 
was caught by his disciple and successor— 
this melotes {adareth, in Hebrew, which 
Bishop Patrick says means also a splendicl 
and furred vest] was like the rod oi 
Moses, an appendage to his prophetic 
effice—and might not be altogether a rude 
and homely dress; nor does it appear to 
be all he possessed, for he had a servant, 
in which circumstance other accommoda- 
tions are strongly implied :—still the hard- 
ships and severities of Elijah’s life will in 
general justify Chrysostom’s observations, 
abating some exaggeration, which is a 
prevailing fault of his oratory. 
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we who have been initiated in our 
sacred mysteries, have all received 
something much greater than this ? 
For Elijah indeed lett his mantle to 
his disciple ; but the Son of God, 
when he ascended, left us his own 
flesh, and Elijah (left his gift) by 
divesting himself of it : but Christ 
carried his alone with him when he 
ascended, and yet left it behind him 
for us. Let us not then be dejected, 
nor give way to grief, nor be 
alarmed at the present difficult and 
dangerous crisis of our aflairs, for 
he that did not refuse to shed his 
blood for (us) all, he who made us 
partakers of bis flesh and of that 
same blood again, what is th: re that 
He wiil refuse to do for our preser- 
vation? Animated by such hopes 
as these, let us then invoke (his 
aid) continually ; let us be urgent 
in prayers and supplications, and 
fulfil all our other duties with the 
greatest exactness, that we may 
escape this danger that now hangs 
over us, and may be accounted 
worthy of the blessings of the world 
to come ; which may we all obtain, 
through the grace and goodness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
and with whom be glory unto the 
Father with the Holy Spirit, now 
and for ever and ever. Amen. 


FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CCI. 


Jeremiah i. 11. Hath a nation 
changed their gods which are yet 
no gods? but my people have 
changed their glory for that which 
doth not profit. 


Tue records of all ages exhibit to 
us the strange obstinacy with which 
the heathen usually cling to their 
evil customs and superstitions. Ifwe 
except the triumphs obtained over 
Paganism by the Gospel of Christ 
irom the Apostolic age up to the 
present moment, some of which 
even in ourown day have been most 
signal and consoling, the idolatrous 
nations of the world still perpetuate 
the absurd, and cruel, and unholv 
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practices transmitted to them by 
their fathers. Hluman sacrifices, 
voluntary tortures, ceremomes the 
most preposterous, opinions the 
most irrational, are handed down 
from generation to*generation as 
their best birth-right, their highest 
privilege. Long and widely must 
knowledge and civilization extend 
their intluence before they subvert 
even the grosserrites of heathenism; 
nay,we find that the most polished 
and classical nations of antiquity 
wandered as tar from truth and 
righteousness in their idolatries, and 
were as tenacious for their fabled 
gods, as the most barbarous tribes 
of savages, 

Most urgent then is it upon all 
who profess themselves to be Chris- 
tians, to feel pity for their fellow- 
creatures sunk in the darkness and 
guilt of heathenism, and to exert 
themselves to the utmost of their 
power in their various spheres of 
life to assist in sending to them the 
word of God, and Christian teach- 
ers, to rescue them from their fear- 
ful condition. 

But there is also another prac- 
tical consideration connected with 
a survey of the obstinate blind- 
ness and superstition of the hea- 
then, and their devotion to their 
idolatrous worship ; namely, the 
contrast which it aflords to the 
conduct of too many who consider 
themselves worshippers of the one 
true God, and of Jesus Chiist whom 
he hath sent. Such persons may 
not indeed have professedly thrown 
off the Christian faith, or bowed 
down before lifeless images ; for to 
these particular sins they have no 
temptation ; but, viewing the ex- 
postulation in the text in its full 
meaning and spiritual application, 
may it not too truly be said, ‘* Hath 
a nation changed their gods, which 
are yet no gods? but my people 
have changed their glory for that 
which doth not profit.” The just- 
ness of this application will but too 
clearly appear if we compare their 
conduct, as to iis real spirit, with 
that of the Israelites addressed in 
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the words before us ; in which the 
prophet in the first place shows a 
twofold sin of the people, in forsak- 
ing God, and choosing idols ; and 
in the second, a threefold aggrava- 
tion of their conduct, in is sinful- 
ness, its ingratitude, and its folly. 

First, then, we have set before us 
the evil conduct of the people ; 
which consisted in two particulars, 
forsaking the worship of the trae 
God, and joining themselves to 
idols ; as 1s expressed in most strik- 
ing imagery in the thirteenth verse : 
‘* My people have committed two 
evils ; they have forsaken me, the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.’’ God is 
the author of all blessings, both for 
the body andthe soul ; and what- 
ever else men prefer before him, be 
it, as in the case of the Israelites, 
the idols of the heathen, or, as in 
the case of too many who call them- 
selves Christians, the sins and va- 
nities of the present life, or the 
uncertair possession of mere world- 
ly blessings, they are guilty of the 
twofold sin here described. 

1. The first step in the career of 
evil, is ‘‘ forsaking God.” This is 
the fountain and root of all other 
sins. If men lived as always in his 
presence, seeking to do his will, and 
placing their highest enjoyment in 
his favour, they would be preserved 
by his grace and protection, as with 
an impenetrable shield, from the 
power of sin and temptation. While 
the prodigal son remained content- 
ed and dutiful under his parent’s 
roof, he knew nothing of the want, 
the poverty, the hunger, which he 
afterwards experienced, and the 
keen feeling of which convinced 
him of his folly in forsaking the 
duties and comforts of his paternal 
mansion. His first sin, and that 


which led to all the evils which 
overtook him, was his neglect to- 
wards his parent, his indifference 
to his approbation, his carelessness 
as to imcurring his displeasure, his 
wish to cast off the duties he owed 
to him, and to live in utter sel- 


fishness and independence of pa- 
ternal restraint. if then we would 
cuard against evil, if we would not 
expose our immortal souls to cer- 
tain ruin, we must watch over our 
hearts, and beware of forsaking 
God. The more gross and open 
violations of his law, are readily 
discovered, and they are apt to 
startle us by their enormity ; while 
perhaps we think little or nothing 
of that great sin which is the foun- 
dation of all others. Yet who is 
there that has not been guilty of 
this sin? who is there that can 
say, that he has not neglected the 
service of God; refused him the 
tribute of his affections, been in- 
different to his glory, and disobeyed 
his commands ? ** I know you,” said 
our Saviour to the Jews, “ that ye 
have not the love of God in you ;” 

and this still continues to be the 

great offence of all mankind. 

2. But this sin leads to another ; 
for we are not content, when we for- 
sake God, that our hearts should 
continue a mere blank ; we seek to. 
fill up the void which his absence 
has made, and to find our satis- 
faction in other objects, which can 
never afford us true repose. Having 
forsaken God, we choose to our- 
selves idols ; for, in the language of 
Scripture, every thing is an idol 
which usurps, in our affections, the 
throne to our Creator alone. Whe- 
ther we place our chief delight in 
the desires of the flesh, that is, in 
sensual indulgences ; or in the de- 
sire of the eye, that is, inathirst for 
riches and temporal possessions ; or 
in the pride of life, that is in am- 
bition, vain-glory, and the love of 
human applause, we commit the sin 
of spiritual idolatry : we break the 
first and great command, ‘* Thou 
shalt have none other gods before 
me ;’’ we prove that we do not love 
God “ with all our heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength ;” and we 
incur the just displeasure of Him 
who has declared * I will not give 
my glory to snother.’’ Thus are all 
mankind proved to be guilty before 
God. In the words of the Almighty 
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in the chapter before us, ‘¢ they are 
gone far from me, and have walked 
after vanity, and become vain ;’’they 
even refuse his offers of peace and 
reconciliation ; they reject his pro- 
mises of grace and mercy, they des- 
pise the sacrifice which he has pro- 
vided fur their sins ; they will not 
come unto Christ that they may 
live ; they grieve his Holy Spirit ; 
they are not willing to be born 
again and sanctified, and made new 
creatures in Christ Jesus; inaword, 
content with the world, sutistied 
for atime with the broken cisterns 
which they have substituted for the 
fountain of living waters, they choose 
their portion in this life, and over- 
Jook the concerns of the life to come. 
Secondly. Such is the universal 
offence of mankind against God ; 
we proceed now to show the sin- 
fulness, the ingratitude, and the folly, 
‘which are involved in it, all of which 
are distinctly pointed out by the pro- 
phet in his solemn expostulation 
with the people of Israel and Judah. 
1. Its extreme sinfulness.—Per- 
sons are apt to speak and to think of 
these subjects with the most careless 
indifference : they admit indeed that 
they are not so good as they ought 
to be, or hope to be ; they own 
that they have too often failed in their 
duty to God ; they do not profess to 
be perfect, and they trust that God 
will forgive them for the sike of 
Jesus Christ ; but beyond this cus- 
tomary acknowledgment they pro- 
ceed not a single step in the path 
of humility and sincere repentance. 
They do not consider themselves 
as virtually addressed in such words 
as those in the chapter which pre- 
cedes our text, where Jehovah says 
by his prophet, ‘* 1 will utter my 
judgments against them, touching 
all their wickedness, w ho have for- 
saken me, and have burned incense 
unto other gods.”” Except perhaps 
as respects a few special trans- 
gressions, their conscience is little 
burdened with a sense of the enor- 
mity of their offences against the 
Most High. They do not open 
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their eyes to the aggravation of their 
crime, as pointed out even by our 
natural sense of obligation to our 
Creator, of which the very heathen 
are examples ; for, says the Al- 
mighty, ** hath any nation changed 
their gods, which are yet no gods ?”” 
The light of natural reason taught 
them that they ought to obey their 
Creator, their Preserver, and their 
Benefactor, though their ignorance, 
their superstition, and their vain 
Imaginations had profanely changed 
his glory, ‘* the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God, into an image made 
like tocorruptible man, and to birds, 
and fuur-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.”’ 

But the proof of our sinfulness 
in forsaking God, and in placing 
our trust and happiness in the things 
of this present life, does not depend 
upon the mere light of natural 
conscience ; for we have in out 
possession a revelation from him- 
self, in which he plainly dect!ares to 
us his own unerring decision upon 
the subject. W hen he chose the 
people of Israel to be  peculiar- 
ly under his protection, he made 
with them this solemn stipulation : 

* Ye shall walk after the Lord your 
and fear him, and keep his 
commandments, and obey his voice ; 
and ye shall serve him, and cleave 
unto him.” The same obligation 
applies to all mankind ; and we are 
told throughout Scripture, that **the 
wrath of God cometh upon the 
children of disobedience.”’ When 
the Jews had neglected to obey the 
laws of God given to them in his 
word, it was said, ** Great is the 
wrath of the Lord that is kindled 
against us, because our fathers 
have not hearkened unto the words 
of this book, to do according to all 
which is written concerning us.”’ 
And so great was the sinfulness of 
such conduct, that, in the verse 
which follows the text the heavens 
are called upon to be ‘ astonished 
and horribly afraid,’’ that a feeble 
and sinful creature should thus set 
himself as it were in systematic 
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opposition to the will and the com- 
mands of his Creator. 

2. But the sinfulness of forsaking 
God, and preferring other things 
to his service, is greatly aggravated 
by the ingratitude involved in the 
offence. The chapter before us 
contains the most aflecting ex- 
postulations on this subject. The 
Almighty reminds his rebellious peo. 
ple of tue miracles of mercy which 
he had performed in their behalf ; 
how he had brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, and led them through 
the wilderness, through a land of 
deserts and pits, through a land of 
drought and the shadow of death, 
through a Jand that no man passed 
through, and where no man dwelt ; 
and «+ | brought you,” he continues, 
‘* into a plentifu! country, to eat the 
fruit thereof, and the goodness 
thereof.’’ He gave them his law to 
guide them, and pastors to teach 
them ; and he challenges them as 
it were to point out any instance in 
which he had acted unjustly or un- 
kindly towards them: ‘ what ini- 
quity have your fathers found in 
me?’ And does not this repre- 
sentation exhibit to us the tender 
mercies of God towards ourselves ? 
Has he not given us existence, and 
food, and clothing, and all the en- 
dearments and blessings of life ? 
has he not preserved us amidst all 
the dangers temporal and spiritual 
to which we were exposed ; has he 
not bestowed upon us an under- 
standing capable of knowing him, 
and a soul capable of enjoying his 
presence for ever in heaven? Above 
all, bas he not given his Son to die 
for us ? and if we avail ourselves of 
his mercy, and place our faith in 
that sacrifice for our sins, will he 
not with him also freely give us all 
things ? Have we found him a hard 
master? Did he ever command 
any thing injurious to our happiness? 
Is not his service perfect freedom ; 
his love our highest privilege and 
reward ? How great then the in- 


gratitude of forsaking so good and 
mercifal a Creator ; of denying him 


our affections ; of preferring to him 
the most senseless trifles ; of of- 
fending him by our neglect or diso- 
bedience to his laws ! 

3. But there is still another con- 
sideration dwelt upon by the pro- 
phet in reference to this sinful and 
ungrateful course of conduct ; name- 
ly, its unparalleled folly. The very 
heathen had not changed their 
gods, though they were no gods ; 
they ould not give up their vain 
hope of benefit from the supposed 
protection of their images of wood 
and stone ; yet the professed wor- 
shippers of the one living and true 
God are too often willing to sacri- 
fice the inestimable blessings of his 
favour, for the most trifling grati- 
fications of a frail and sinful life. 
‘*My people have changed their 
glory, for that which doth not 
profit.’ The glory of man is the 
protection and favour of God, and 
alife of devotion to his holy laws ; 
this, and this alone, is really profit- 
able either to the body or the soul ; 
for godliness only hath the promise 
of this life, as well as of that which 
istocome To follow the evil ex- 
ample which has been described, is 
both debasing and injurious : we 
sacrifice, by so doing, both our true 
‘‘ glory”? and our highest ‘* profit.” 
What earthly honour is of any avail 
if the Intinite Source of all glory 
condemn us at the last day to 
eternal shame, and confusion of 
face ? What profit would it be to 
us, if we could gain the whole 
world, and lose our immortal souls ? 
No! itis the height of folly, thus 
to choose the worldly mammon 
before the true riches ; to forsake 
God for the creature ; and to pre- 
fer earth to heaven, and time to 
eternity. 

In conclusion, let us bring this 
subject home to our own hearts by 
humble self-examination. Are we 
not conscious that we have been 
guilty of the sin of forsaking God ? 
Have we not neglected to cherish 
a due sense of his presence ; 
to reflect with lively gratitude 
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upon his goodness, especially that 
highest instance of it in the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus Christ 
his Son, for the pardon of our of- 
fences ; have we not forsaken him 
as respects studying his word, 
keeping his laws, praying for him 
in our necessities, praising him for 
his benefits, and living to his glory ? 
Let us further consider the extreme 
folly, as well as the guilt and in- 
gratitude of so doing. For we are 
wandering from Him who alone 
can make us truly happy. We are 
weak, and we refuse to repair to the 
infinite source of strength for help 
and protection. Weare sinful and 
justly exposed to the displeasure of 
God: yet we slight his invitation 
to return to Him for pardon; we 
reject the salvation freely offered to 
us by his infinite mercy. Let us 
be convinced, and may the Holy 
Spirit convince us, before it be too 
late, of the greatness of our loss, 
the aggravation of our guilt, and the 
awful risk we incur by this sinful 
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and unhappy course. Who but 
that gracious Being whom we thus 
ungratefully neglect, can support 
us in the hour of severe trial, be- 
stow on us a hope full of immortality 
and glory when we walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, and 
be our exceeding great reward in 
the eternal world? All other things 
may, and must disappoint our hopes; 
but God can never fail us. If we 
make him our portion, he will sup- 
ply whatever is necessary or beneli- 
cial for us, for the body and the 
soul, for time and for eternity. Let 
then the rich count his favour their 
most valuable possession ; let the 
poor seek it as that which can infi- 
nitely compensate for all their short- 
lived troubles : let the young return 
to him in youth ; let the aged cleave 
to him in age; for to all persons, 
and under ali circumstances, to 
walk humbly with God, and to 
enjoy his fatherly approbation in 
Christ Jesus, is the highest honour, 
the most splendid reward. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ar this period of widely diffused 
Christian charity, when the minds of 
all who ‘‘ wish well to Zion,” and 
would desire vet to see her fallen 
bulwarks again built up, are more 
than usually excited in behalf of 
the wandering sheep of the house 
of Israel ; at a period when, if we 
adopt the opinion of a late writer, 
we are arrived at that point in pro- 
phetic development, when Michael 
is standing up for the children of 
his people; | have thought that the 
relation of a visit to that portion of 
the scattered tribes dwelling in 
Rome, during a late residence in 
that city, might not be uninteresting 
to some at least of your untravelled 
readers.. My chief desire in send- 
ing you this leaf from my sketch- 
book, is to excite a further interest 
Curisr, Osseny. No. 226. 


for the Jewish people, whose wants 
call as loudly to us, as did the man 
of Macedonia to the Apostle in his 
vision, *‘ Come over and help us.” 

I am, &c. 
CHRISTIAN COSMOPOLITYr. 


[ had with natural interest on a 
first visit to the “city of the seven 
hills,’’ wandered immediately on my 
arrival to the Forum. The aspect of 
nature gave no indication of the seve- 
rity of winter, although it was still 
February. The atmosphere was 
clear, and glowed with the warm 
rays of a very cheering sun, shining 
forth from a cloudless sky. This 
brightness of nature was strikingly 
contrasted with the ruins around me. 
A falling portico rose on my sight, 
the melancholy remains of a tem- 
ple once dedicated to Fortune, 
whose fabled smiles have been long 
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withdrawn from this her seat, and 
from the descendants of her ancient 
adorers. Further on stood the still 
beautiful columns which once adorn- 
ed the temple of Jupiter the Thun- 
derer ; and close to me the ruins of 
the Comitium, where once from the 
rostrum had been heard the elo- 
quence of a Tully and other so- 
called ‘‘great men,’’ whose name 
and deeds history has handed down 
to the world’s admiring gaze. But 
now all was silent; the voice of 
man scarcely met my ear, or his 
image crossed my path. It was 
a scene to speak to a Christian mind 
sermons very different from the 
speculative emotions which the mere 
moralizing sentimentalist delights 
to indulge in, and fondly calls ele- 
vating his soul to nature’s God. I 
never felt more powerfully than at 
that moment the truth and the 
strength of the Psalmist’s words, 
‘* Man is as grass ; as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind 
passeth over it, and it is gone, and 
the place thereof shall know it no 
more.’ Over the once fair scene 
vefore me had fearfully passed the 
shafts of war and famine and pesti- 
“ence, and every blast of the storm 
came fraught with a curse: the 
place where the boasted glory of 
man once reigned supreme now 
‘*« knows it no more.” 

Nor were my feelings less exci- 
ted when, turning from this scene of 
ruin and devastation, a few steps 
brought me to the triumphal arch 
of Titus, the conqueror of the an- 
ciently favoured people of God; a 
ruined monument of ruin. First 
fell Jerusalem to the very dust, and 
then fell her haughty conquerors. 
The idea that this trophy was erect- 
ed in the pride of victory, on his 
return from that scene of ‘* mourn- 
ing, lamentations, and woe,”’ which 
brought the daughter of Jerusalem 
to the ground, and made all that 
passed by her say, “ Is this the city 
that men call the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth?”’ 
cannot but deeply affect the mind 
of aChristian visitant. I approach- 
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ed to take a nearer survey of the 
bas-reliefs of the interior, on which 
are sculptured the trophies taken 
from the temple. The six-branched 
candlestick, which Moses was com- 
manded to make of pure gold, that 
its lamps might burn before the Lord 
continually, is still distinctly to be 
traced. On the other side, I saw 
the spot where the ark of the cove- 
nant had been traced; but the 
sculpture is completely effaced: 
the arch itself was rapidly sinking 
into decay, and seemed to echo the 
monitory memento— 


That all of man must fade and 
die: 
Passing his pride; his glory but a 
dream.” 


6é 





But not to delineate further a 
monument so familiarly known from 
the numerous descriptions and 
prints of it, I shall only add, that it 
could not fail to bring vividly before 
me the picture of the captive Is- 
raelites bowed down by every spe- 
cies of sorrow, the unwilling specta- 
tors of the triumphs of their con- 
queror, contemplating the spoils of 
their magnificent temple profanely 
carried in his pagan procession. 
Who that has read the account of the 
horrors of the siege of Jerusalem, 
the sufferings which entered her 
very palaces, but has felt some re- 
spondent emotion to that which caus- 
ed the afflicted Prophet to exclaim, 
‘‘Oh that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears,that 
1 might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people !”" 

In the distance rose on my view 
the magnificent amphitheatre erect- 
ed for the entertainment of the Ro- 
man populace, by the hands of these 
captives of Israel; and | felt a 
strong desire to visit the dwelling 
place of those of their descendants, 
who are now inhabitants of this 
proud city. Turning from the silent 
and deserted forum, | bent my steps 
to the more frequented part of the 
city, hoping to meet with some 
person to show me the way to their 
dwellings. Ae crowd filled every 
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avenue to the capitol on the side 
of the city. Inquiring of a group 
of idle monks, whom I first en- 
countered, what was the occasion 
of this unusual circumstance; | 
was reminded that this was the first 
day of the carnival, the festivities 
of which open by a senatorial pro- 
cession to the capitol, where the 
principal senator (the present father 
of the senate, a shadow of what that 
office was,) receives the homage of 
the Jewish rabbi, and lays his foot 
on his neck, in token of superiority 
over him and his people. ‘The scene 
was humiliating in the extreme for 
the unhappy Jew. My newly made 
acquaintances, the monks, who had 
jJeft their convent to see the show, 
added to this information, that the 
prizes given at the carnival horse- 
races, were all paid by the Jews, as 
a species of tribute-money; but 
they could not answer my further 
inquiries, being too good and too 
ignorant Catholics to know any 
thing more respecting the heretic 
Jews, though they had indeed some 
slight association floating in their 
minds between the arch of Titus 
and the inhabitants ofthe ** Ghetto,” 
as the quarter of the town they in- 
habit is called ; for they know this 
much, that no Jew will pass under 
that arch. Finding them too much 
amused with the masks who began 
to parade the streets in senseless 
disguises, to wish to be diverted 
from the object of their attention, 
and being myself more than usually 
disposed to be disgusted with waxen 
faces, and chattering harlequins, I 
quickly bade them a good day, and 
returned to my lodging question- 
ing the meaning or object of such 
a ‘* farewell to the flesh’ as this 
‘“* carne-vale”’ of Rome. 

I deferred my visit to the Jews 
to another day, not doubting that 
they too, as well as their enemies 
the monks, had found their way to 
the one street where all Rome seem- 
ed anxious fo assemble. On the 


following Saturday I set forth on 
my journey ; and those who know 
this renowned city will recall to 
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mind that it is a real journey to 
penetrate through the streets, the 
filthiest perhaps in the world, to the 
‘* Ghetto degli Ebree.”” To arrive 
at the Jews’ quarter, the traveller 
must cross the very filthiest of 
those filthy streets, approach the 
precincts of the fish-market, which 
sufficiently warn the passenger to 
stear clear of it by a most sensibly 
affecting appeal to his olfactory 


perceptions. As I entered the 
Ghetto, the air seemed to me 
almost infected with unfragrant 


odours. The gate under which I 
passed at its entrance was guarded 
by a soldier, whose business it is to 
close it up upon the inhabitants 
every night at dusk ; when, by the 
closing of a second gate at the oppo- 
site extremity of the long narrow 
street assigned them, they are shut 
out from all communication with the 
rest of the city. 

1 have said that it was Saturday 
—the Hebrew Sabbath. The Jews, 
as | passed their doors, were stand- 
ing or sitting in crowded groups: 
their shops were shut, and an air 
of idleness rather than of rest seem- 
ed diffused over the whole scene. 
These were the only circumstances 
to remind me of this being their 
holy-day, that Sabbath, which they 
were to observe ‘* throughout all 
their generations, for a perpetual 
covenant ;’ which was to be ‘ta 
sign between the Lord and the 
children of Israel for ever.”” They 
appeared indeed to keep within 
their gates, and to carry no burdens; 
bat no observance of dress, no neat- 
ness of appearance, marked the day. 
I traced my way through these 
groups, amcagst which many a fine 
and expressive countenance might 
be distinguished. They all salated 
me as | passed, and directed me 
with humble civility to the syna- 
gogue, where they were about to re- 
pair themselves. The building was 
plain, and dirty in the extreme on 
the outside ; but how much were 
my feelings shocked, when, on en 
tering, | found the rabbi reading 
the Law at one end to a large 
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congregation, and, at the other, 
stalls laid out with goods of various 
descriptions for sale, where the 
buyers and venders carried on their 
bargains during the time of service. 
How truly was | reminded of our 
Lord’s remonstrance, ‘‘ My house 
shall be called a house of prayer, 


but ye have made it a den of 


thieves!’ I could almost have felt 
disposed to turn out ‘‘ those who 
bought and sold, and to have over- 
thrown their seats and tables.”’ I left 
the synagogue ; and as | turned my 
steps from the door, and wandered 
out of the Ghetto, absorbed in me- 
jancholy and commiserating reflec- 
tions,I found myself before a church, 
built at its very gate; on which the in- 
scriptionin Hebrew and Latin arrest- 
ed my attention; “ All day long have 
I stretched forth my hands unte a 
disobedient and gainsaying people.” 

A woman sitting on the steps 
with a distaff in her hand, rose, and 
imagining I wished tosee the edifice, 
of which she acted as the keeper 
and show-woman, came forward to 
tell me that this was the church 
where the annual sermon for the 
conversion of the Jews is preach- 
ed by a Catholic priest, at which 
the inhabitants of the Ghetto are 
all obliged to attend: she further 
added, that converts are baptized 
every Easter eve, at the baptistory 
of Constantine ; respecting which, 
by the way, the exhibitor says, that 
some drops of the water in which 
that imperial convert was baptized 
still remain in the fount. The sup- 
posed converts are very usually re- 
presented by an old man and woman, 
reproduced every year in order to 
support the power of the Church 
over the souls of the poor Jews, 
who in truth are seldom or never 
really converted to Catholicism, 
which is certainly not a matter for 
astonishment. when we view the 
nature of that religion as professed 
by those around them. Would that 
some really affectionate and scrip- 
tural instruction could be afforded 
to these wanderers from the -fold! 
That the neglected habitations of 


the Ghetto might resound with the 
grateful intelligence that ‘* Mes- 
siah is indeed come ;”’ and that many 
voices might join in declaring, *“ Now 
we believe ; for we have heard him 
ourselves, and know that this is in- 
deed the Christ, the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world.” 

Passing strangers have but little 
opportunity of doing much for the 
spiritual welfare of any .class of 
persens in this land of gross dark- 
ness. Superstition and ignorance 
rise as thick mists to prevent the 
bright rays of the unsophisticated 
Gospel beaming forth to gladden 
her sons and daughters. But if the 
hands are bound, and the lips often 
sealed, as it regards spiritual sub- 
jects the heart may still be open ; 
the benevolent solicitude of Chris- 
tian charity may prepare the way 
for more direct religious ministra- 
tions ; and at least, and with humble 
confidence, the visitant may ‘* pray 
with all prayer and supplication,”’ 
for those whom he sees “sitting in 
darkness and the valley of the 
shadow of death.’ 


-—f-—— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I sec leave to call the serious 
attention of your readers to a prac- 
tice which does not appear to have 
been noticed with the reprehension 
which it deserves: I allude to the 
gross profanation of the Sabbath by 
country feasts, or wakes ; and espe- 
cially to a custom which obtains, in 
some parts of England, of holding 
the feast in the church-yard, and 
on the Lord’s day. I had lately an 
opportunity of witnessing the cele- 
bration of such a parish feast ina 
country village. While advancing 
towards the church- -yard, individuals 
and groups, comprising persons of 
every age, from the imbecility of 
infancy to the imbecility of second 
childhood, were seen moving along 
to the scene of festivity, decked 
out in holiday style ; the females 
with a profusion of trifling decora- 
tions, Common on such occasions. 
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Occasionally were seen persons car- 
rying baskets full of various wares, 
to sell in the common mart of profa- 
nation and impiety. Inthe church- 
yard itself the scene was most 
incongruous. Divine service had 
been celebrated in the morning at 
an early hour, tollowed by the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Commu- 
nion ; as if it was advisable to give 
a practical exhibition, on the same 
ground, and in the same day, of 
the readiness with which human 
nature can blend the extremes of 
vice and of religious formalities ; 
having first, by familiarity with both, 
contrived to remove from vice the 
mask which it generally wears, and 
unnaturally disguised with it the 
fair features of religion. Two par- 
ties against different sides of the 
church-tower were, with full eager- 
ness aud activity, playing at balls ; 
around were stands of various com- 
modities exposed for sale, chiefly 
heaps of fruit, pastry, and confec- 
tionary, and afew toys: gambling 
tables were scattered in different 
situations, and various games of 
hazard were displayed upon the 
ground; while the unhallowed breath 
of those miscreants who gain a de- 
basing living by practising upon the 
simplicity of ignorance, and the 
inexperience of youth, was em- 
ployed in vociferating yells of invi- 
tation to ‘* try the luck,” where, by 
long practice, imposture had become 
dexterous and chicanery adroit. To 
a visitant from a more moral or less 
heathenish portion of the empire, 
such a display must be most painful 
and offensive. A heart, not har- 
dened by accustomed familiarity 
with it, must recoil at such a glaring 
defiance of all authority, human 
and divine; but in the instance 
to which I allude, on almost every 
countenance there sat a perfect and 
most pleasant tranquillity, almost 
as if the people had felt themselves 
safe in disobedience to God. because 
in the very precincts of his temple, 
and had walked with confidence in 
hostility to him upon consecrated 
ground, and skipped with impunity 
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over the graves of their ancestors, 


relatives, and friends, and fellow- 
villagers, from whose tombs, on 


this privileged occasion, issued no 
voice, such as generally in the so- 
lemn abode of death, strikes upon 
the startled conscience, to warn the 
sinner from those evil deeds which 


will assuredly make him, at last, 
**to he down in sorrow.” 
If any thing additional were 


wanted to make such a scene still 
more paintully affecting, it is suppli- 
ed in the consideration, that it takes 
place at regular periods, ina country 
which acknowledges Christianity as 
part of the law of the land, under 
the eyes of Christian ministers and 
magistrates, and upon ground de- 
voted by the solemnities of religious 
consecration, and secured by the 
strong mounds and fences of legal 
sanction, to the worship and service 
of God. With what indignation 
must that just and holy Being, who 
says, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine—I will 
repay,” look on while such insults 
are ofiered to his despised authority! 
and how great must be his anger 
against those whose capabilities and 
influence, if not employed to en- 
courage such mal-practices, are not 
exerted to prevent them! 
THEOGNIS, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe, 


I am very anxious to obtain the 
matured opinions of some of you 
senior correspondents, on a subject 
which has of late called forth much 
of the serious feeling of myself ani 
others,who areearnestlyseekingafter 
that consistency of conduct which 
becomes the Christian character. 
i allude to the subject of Oratorios 
performed in behalt of charitable in- 
stitutions, which have now become 
prevalent in various parts of the 
kingdom, and which seem to engage 
a large attendance from the relj- 
gious world. In order to maintain 
the testimony of a good conscience, 
the Christian must not only be as- 
sured that he has aright object in 
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view ; but ought also to be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, that 
he is using lawful means to ac- 
complish it. Judging upon this 
principle. while I readily admit 
the powerful effect of these per- 
formances, in the excitement of 
highly devotional feelings, | would 
still ask whether this end can jus- 
tify the means which are employed 
to promote it; and whether the 
Various circumstances, connected 
with such performances, are not 
such as ought to induce the Chris- 
tian to forego his own gratification, 
rather than give his sanction to 
consequences which he cannot con- 
template without serious concern ? 
The subject of musical perform- 
ances has indeed been often touched 
upon in your pages (particularly 
in your volume for 1821 ;) but I 
am convinced that what are called 
the religious world have not yet 
come to a clear understanding upon 
the subject; and therefore a few 
well-weighed suggestions respecting 
it, will still be acceptable. 
H. H. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Havine noticed in your publica- 
tion for August, the judicious re- 
marks of one of your correspon- 
lents on indiscriminate charity to 
persons apparently distressed ; | beg 
leave to offer a few additional 
observations on the same subject, 
founded on my own experience, 
hoping they may be useful to some 
of your readers, who may be dis- 
posed to the exercise of benevo- 
lence, but are restrained by the 
fear of imposition: and on the other 
hand, that they may tend to check 
in others that profuse liberality 
which too frequently gives a sanc- 
tion to indolence and vice. 

To benevolent and pious minds, 
there cannot be a greater luxury, if 
with the will they have likewise the 
power of * doing good.” The page 


of inspiration, exhorts us to be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, 
and willing to communicate: it also 
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assures us, that with such sacrifices 


God is well pleased. Our Lord 
declared, ‘‘ The poor ye have always 
with you ;”’ and in his own preemi- 
nently charitable conduct, for he 
went about doing good, *‘ he has 
left us an example that we should 
follow his steps.”’ But while the du- 
ty is enjoined, proper caution is 
neediul as to the manner of perform- 
ing it. In particular, a careful selec- 
tion of suitable objects should be 
made lest the stream of benevolence 
shoul flow in a wrong direction, 
and ‘‘the children’s bread be cast 
unto the dogs ;”’ in other words, 
lest vice should be encouraged, and 
worth of character disregarded. 

It is a lamentable truth, that 
much of the misery of the poor 
too generally arises from their own 
imprucence or misconduct; and it 
is almost a certain criterion to judge 
by, in visiting a case of distress, 
(with the exception of sickness,) 
that if the habitation has the appear- 
ance of extreme destitution and filth, 
there is something in the character 
of its inmates that will not strictly 
bear the light; cleanliness should 
always be.a strong recommendation 
in its favour ; and it would be well 
for those who are in the habit of 
visiting and relieving the poor, to 
notice this point particularly, and 
not to pass over what tends so 
essentially to their health and com- 
fort. 

Persons unaccustomed to visit the 
habitations of the poor, generally 
act from the impression they receive 
at first sight of the extreme wretch- 
edness of the case; and from this 
momentary impulse, they relieve 
the objects of their bounty with 
a liberality that would perhaps be 
better bestowed in a quarter where 
cleanliness and decency were more 
observed. Were they fully to in- 
vestigate the case, they would find, 
that notwithstanding their liberality, 
affairs continued from day to day 
much the same as at first. Persons 
of this description often subsist 
wholly on the bounty of benevolent 
individuals in succession, by keep- 
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ing up a miserable appearance , for 
very few persons comparatively 
take the pains thoroughly to investi- 
gate either real character or cir- 
cumstances. 

Imposition in many instances 
would be prevented, were families 
to. forbid their servants receiving 
petitions promiscuously at the door. 
Unless a petition is drawn up and 
taken in hand by respectable indi- 


viduals, from a full knowledge of 


its relating to a case of real dis- 
tress, it is seldom worthy of notice 
or relief. Petitions drawn up and 
presented by the parties themselves, 
are always to be regarded in a sus- 
picious light: and it is injudicious 
in the extreme to relieve such 
cases indiscriminately. It is not 
unusual for those who adopt this 
hackneyed system of obtaining 
money, to use the namesof individu- 
als known to the persons whose aid 
is requested ; and thus the unwary 
and unsuspicious are not unfre- 
quently imposed upon. 

In giving recommendatory letters 
to persons for the various benevolent 
and religious institutions, the same 
caution is usually needful as to the 
character of the applicant. If a case 
of sickness, it should be ascertained, 
as far as possible, whether the sick- 
ness is real or feigned, or whether 
it proceeds from intemperate habits, 
which is often an unsuspected cause 
of ailment ; and even where real 
sickness prevails, care should be 
taken that ‘wo societies are not 
visiting the same individual, a spe- 
cies of imposition which is too 
frequently practised by designing 
persons. 

It would take up too much of this 
paper, to state at length all the 
cautions requisite to avoid or de- 
tectimposition. The object of these 
remarks is simply to impress on the 
minds of your numerous readers, 
(a large portion of whom are no 
doubt engaged in the laudable and 
important duty of ministering to the 
wants of the necessitous in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, the ur- 
gent necessity of thoroughly inves- 
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tigating the merits uf the cases that 
may come under their notice. In 
so doing, each should pray earnestly 
for that wisdom which is prefitable 
to direct us in our intercourse with 
our fellow-creatures. But at the 
same time, the ‘wisdom of the 
serpent’’ should be blended with 
the “‘harmlessness of the dove ;”’ 
and though, even with all necessary 
caution, offences of this kind will 
come, the genial current of Chris- 
tian benevolence must not be 
checked on this account. We are 
still ‘‘not to be weary in well 
doing,” nor are we to relax our ex- 
ertions in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity. ‘The affliction that befalls 
our neighbour may at some period 
be our own: for in this uncertain 
state of existence, who can tell 
what a day may bring forth ? 

There cannot be a more pleasing, 
or profitable employment, either for 
male or female, than visiting the 
sick and afflicted. Itis frequently in 
seasons of sickness and deep afflic- 
tion, that the mind is softened, and 
prepared to receive Divine instruc- 
tion. The truths of the Gospel at 
such periods often reach the soul 
with apower hitherto unknown; and 
an opportunity thus afforded of 
stating them should never be lost 
sight of by the visitor. Here lies 
indead the grand responsibility of 
those engaged in such a work, that, 
while ministering to the temporal 
wants of the necessitous, the eternal 
interests of the soul should not be 
disregarded. 

In the Epistle of St. James, i. 27, 
we read, that “ pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction.” Aged 
widows, without children to render 
them assistance ; and single females 
unprovided for, are a class of per- 
sons too generally overlooked : they 
seldom obtain relief with that faci- 
lity that persons do with large fa- 
milies: and many of them, it may 
be, having formerly been in bet- 
ter circumstances, retire from ra- 
ther than attract observation. The 
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writer has known several persons of 
this description who live upon a 
very small and uncertain pittance, 
who nevertheless are clean, credita- 
ble, and contented: such persons 
should be preferred as objects of 
benevolence, delicately adminis- 
tered, before those who are more 
clamorous and querulous. In cases 
of extreme sickness, even when the 
character of the sufferer is doubtful, 
application should be made for pa- 
rochial relief, and other necessary 
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assistance obtained; so that no one 
should perish for lack of food, or 
care, under such circumstances. 

In conclusion, let each bear in 
mind, that after the most active ex- 
ertions in the cause of benevolence, 
we are still but unprofitable ser- 
vants ; and that no works can be 
acceptable or well pleasing to our 
heavenly Father, but as they pro- 
ceed from faith in the atoning sa- 
crifice of his beloved Son. 

A—A. 
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Ir is not our intention, in placing 
these works in our review depart- 
ment, to discuss at large the nature 
of Christians missions, and their im- 
perative claims on the regards of all 
professed Christians. These topics 
are not new either to ourselves or 
our readers. Our pages have borne 


repeated testimony to the value and 
the importance of the measures 
which are in active operation at the 
present time, for widely diflusing 
the ** glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God.” We feel especial pleasure 


in witnessing the successful part 
which our own church has long 
borne in this hallowed enterprise, 
and in observing the calm and un- 
disturbed manner in which the 
“Free thoughts,’ and the ‘* Pro- 
tests,’ and ** Addresses,”’ and ‘* De- 
fences of Protests,’’ which were di- 
rected in particular against one most 
valuable institution, conducted by 
members ef that church, have been 
sustained and survived. The cause 
of missions in our Establishment, 
like, we would trust, the cause of 
that Establishment itself, is now 
resting on a basis of increasing se- 
cufity and strength. The very agi- 
tations which have pressed upon it 
have contributed to its stability, 
and we doubt not that any new and 
yet untried resistances will prove 
equally impotent to subvert its 
foundations. In noticing, however, 
the movements of a power like that 
of our missionary apparatus, as it 
directs its efforts against the altars of 
idolatry in one quarter of the globe 
or the bulwarks of superstition in 
another; we see persons of various 
gradations of rank, intellect, and 
principle, directing their attention 
towards its operations, and express- 
ing in many diversified forms their 
surmisings or their approval. Even 
the dislike of opponents is compelled 
to pause in its denunciations, while 
the augmenting: resources which 
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from unexpected springs, are rising 
to sustain it cannot but cheer its 
immediate friends and agents with 
the brightest omens of eventual 
success. 

The general opinion now enter- 
tained in this country respecting 
Christian Missions is very distinct 
from what it was ouly a few years 
ago. Of the countenance afforded 
to these benevolent enterprises by 
some of those whose rank and ta- 
lents have placed them in the most 
responsible situations of life, we 
cannot speak but with gratitude and 
satisfaction; but while we allude to 
this source of influence, and gene- 
rally to all the c¢-operation received 
from every quarter in aid of mission- 
ary objects, there is one class of 
individuals whose notice seems at 
last to have been drawn to the 


societies and their operations, who 
appear to have been long standing 
as observant of them at a distance, 
watching the movements of these 
alleged ‘‘ wandering fires,” till at 
length they have been induced to 
come forth and yield their testimony 


to the value of the objects pursued ; 
mingled, however, with many sage 
and cautious directions for its attain- 
ment. Some of the individuals to 
whom “in class,” and not to any 
one in particular, we refer, would 
appear desirous of being thought 
not merely the approvers but the 
udvocates of missions, and have 
actually employed their talents and 
their pens on its behalf; but we 
own it appears to us that the few 
valuable suggestions which have 
proceeded from them have been 
so clogged and embarrassed by the 
theory out of which they originate 
their speculations, that we are in- 
clined, perhaps over carefully, to 
hesitate in admitting their soundness 
and utility. We doubt not that the 
object of such persons is good—is 
the extension of Divine truth and 
wisdom ; but there is an error very 
prevalent among them, that the best, 
nay the only efficient, precursors 
of the Gospel in heathen lands are 
civilization, literature, and science. 
Cynist. Ossenv. No. 236, 
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The cultivation of intellect and the 
arts of civilized life are said to be 
indispensable for preparing men to 
understand or to deceive, with any 
hope of advantage, the instructions 
of Christian teachers. ‘l'his theory 
appears to us quite incorrect, and 
calculated seriously to mislead the 
friends of missions. ‘True it is that 
barbarism and ignorance are a bad 
soil in which to plant the doctrines 
of religion; and the amelioration 
both of the intellectual and civil 
condition of mankind will be the 
certain and immediate result of the 
introduction of the Gospel ; and, in 
some degree, letters and the arts 
may conduce tothe same ends ; but 
we cannot for one moment view 
these as necessary preliminaries to 
the reception of the Gospel. ** Un- 
learned” heathensreceivedthe truth, 
and were made ‘‘ wise unto salva- 
tion ;’’ while to the learned, civilized, 
and polished, it was ‘* foolishness.” 
The reasonings of those who would 
maintain these conjectures appear 
to us to proceed upon a very inade- 
quate view of the true character of 
the Gospel itself, of fallen man as 
addressed by it, and of that spiritual 
condition to which it is its ultimate 
design to elevate him. Of the Gos- 
pel itself it must be remembered, 
that it was, by its Divine Promul- 
gator, declared in its spirit and its 
tendency to be essentially ‘* not of 
this world.” Of the state of those 
to whom it is addressed there are 
abundant testimonies, both in the 
Divine record and in the outward 
developments of their character, 
that it is altogether * earthly,” and 
the object which is to be attempted 
is the conversion of their souls ; an 
object as distinct from the mere gra- 
tification or expansion of the intel- 
lect, as it is from the growth of the 
bodily powers or animal capacities. 
The two works of Mr. Douglas 
now before us may be considered as 
chargeable with a proportion of this 
inverse reasoning ; which’ we the 
more regret as his pages are dis- 
tinguished by great strength, acute- 
ness, andveryconsiderable research 
AL, 
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In his geographical dissertations he 
displays extensive reading, and has 
accumulated more hard names in 
some of his pages than Johnson ever 
accused Milton of boastfully heap- 
ing on his similes in the Paradise 
Lost. He stands forward too as 
the avowed advocate of missionary 
exertion, though he does not always 
occupy the high ground which 
might be chosen for the basis of his 
reasoning. Many of his arguments 
are striking and powerful; and we 
do not think that full justice has 
been done to his work on missions, 
in the reply to it which we have 
placed upon our list ; but in the 
sentiments of that reply, in the 
main, we cannot but agree. We 
shall, in the course of our remarks, 
introduce to our readers some valu- 
able extracts from Mr. Douglas’s 
‘* Hints.’’ But of his two works ge- 
nerally we cannot think otherwise 
than that he has been somewhat en- 
tangled in the perplexities of his 
own powerful mind, and too much 
busied in amusing speculations. 

In proof or illustration of these re- 
marks we might notice the anxiety 
apparent throughout Mr. Douglas's 
book, so to construct the plans and 
operations of missionary enterprise 
as to render them acceptable in the 
eyes of philosophers and men of 
taste, and the sneer with which he 
condemns the missionary’s journal, 
‘* filled too often with the experi- 
ences of particular converts, which 
have often more connexion with the 
body than with the soul,’’ and the 
suggestion that he proposes as a far 
preferable object of pursuit; namely, 
that ‘* Christians would show what 
Christian benevolence can do for 
the comforts and embellishments 
of this transitory life, and that thus 
there might be some common feel- 
ing between two parties who might 
gain much by mutual intercourse.”’ 
In addition to recommending for 
study, as is most necessary, the lan- 
guages of heathen nations, he adds 
to them their national music and 
songs, their tales and superstitions ; 
amd besides this, the physical locali- 
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ties of the country, the order of 
the rocks, the soil, the vegetables, 
the animals, the aspect of nature, 
and the events of history. He 
would have a register kept of the 
weather, and the direction of the 
winds; regular observations made 
of the thermometer, and, if possible, 
of the barometer, and all this in 
order that those philosophers, who 
as he confesses, would be scared at 
the mention of the soul or a future 
state, and who consider missionaries 
as ignorant fanatics, may be forced 
to read through these returns, and 
acknowledge them, what Mr. Dou- 
glas has no doubt they would be- 
come in time, the most magnificent 
range of experiences that has ever 
been made to science ! 

Now, without denying, and in- 
deed strenuously maintaining, that 
the Christian missionary may and 
ought to endeavour to enlarge his 
sphere of knowledge, for the sake 
of the important work in which he 
is engaged; believing also that, in 
many instances, without any sacri- 
fice of higher duties, he may great- 
ly benefit the physical condition of 
those among whom he labours ; that 
he may greatly promote civilization 
and the arts of social life, and even 
in some cases transmit home, at 
little expense of time or labour, 
various miscellaneous memoranda 
of value in different departments of 
knowledge ; we think it cannot be 
too strongly inculcated that a mis- 
sionary should be most emphatically 
a man of one object and of one 
book—and that whatever really di- 
verts him from that object and that 
book, however laudable in itself, is 
to him a dangerous diversion. Mr. 
Douglas needs not be reminded that 
an attempt to conciliate the favour 
of ‘* the wise and prudent” towards 
the cause and the doctrines of the 
Cross, has ever been amongst the 
most infelicitous and unsuccessful 
of experiments. It was so even 
before our Saviour’s first advent 
made them known more clearly than 
by type and prophecy: it has been 
increasingly so since. ‘‘Have any 
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of the rulers or the Pharisees” 
adopted these plans ? is a question 
which overpowers the cursory in- 
quirer ; and ‘Art thou also of Ga- 
lilee ?”’ is the assault made, too often 
with success, by the opponents of 
religious activity upon any more 
happy spirit of their own fraternity 
who has had light and zeal and de- 
cision enough to ‘* come out and be 
separate’”’ from his former habits and 
companions. Our author seems to 
be a little too anxious as it respects 
wordy assailants of this character ; 
otherwise he could not, we think, 
so largely sacrifice at the shrine of 
mere literary taste, and so far mis- 
take the character of the Gospel, 
and the arduous duties ofits heralds, 
as to exact from the latter a regis- 
ter of every variation of heat from 
Greenland to the Cape, and from 
Siberia to New Zealand ; the direc- 
tion of the winds and the fluctua- 
tions of the atmosphere from Benares 
to Astrachan, and from Astrachan 
to the mouth of the Columbia ; and 
deem the improved state of civil 
society and natural fertility so beau- 
tiful a part of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy which employs these figu- 
rative delineations, as almost to lead 
his readers (for certainly he does 
not really do so himself,) to look 
with but a secondary glance on the 
moral and spiritual amelioration, in 
the view of which all else is really 
‘* Jess than nothing and vanity.”’ He 
would have done well to have very 
explicitly stated, that the want ofa 
more absorbing sense of the truth 
of this moral renovation leaves 
‘many wise men after the flesh,”’ 
(how graphically cloes the concise. 
ness of Scripture delineate them !) 
in the utmost ** bewilderment” on 
these subjects. The simple duty of 
the Christian teacher, we conceive 
to be, to employ the most Scriptural 
and apparently efficacious mcthods 
of leading men from their idols, 
whether material or spiritual, to the 
one living andtrue God. ‘The sug- 
gestions of philosophy have no con- 
nexion with this object. The first 
charge of the Saviour. when he sent 
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forth the first missionaries, contain- 
ed no allusion to philosophical re- 
searches ; and when they were sent 
forth, they interpreted that charge 
in its simple and obvious import. 
The missionaries of the present day 
must do the same ; remembering 
the solemn injunction of the great 
teacher of the gentiles, ‘* Give thy- 
self wholly to these things.” 
We have already stated, that it 
may often be advantageous, (and, 
when so, the judicious teacher will 
embrace the occasion,) to gather up 
hints from an atte uve observation 
of character, opi :ions, superstition 
in its diversified f ms, the natural 
aspect of the country, and other 
points which may eventually prove 
beneticial in the prosecution of 
missionary objects. His mind ought, 
in short, to be prepared to turn 
every thing within the sphere of his 
observation, whether of «a moral, 
intellectual, or physical description, 
to some useful account, in strict 
subst rviency, however, to the great 
object of his pursuit—the diffusion 
of the light of the Gospel. But 
much beyond this will, in most 
cases, be an intrusion on the time 
and effects due to the direct objects 
of a Christian mission ; and that 
teacher will surely suffer in his own 
religious zeal and affection, and in 
the success of his ministrations, who 
should be moved, by any deference 
to the false standard of this world’s 
judgment, to depart,in the construc- 
tion of his diary, or in the habits of 
his life and conversation, from the 
simplicity that isin Christ. At the 
same time we freely admit, that 
there have been many missionary 
diaries presented to the world which 
it would have been a great benefit 
to the cause of religion to have en- 
tirely suppressed. 
Into these observations we have 
been led chiefly by the smaller work 
of Mr. Douglas on Missions. In 


the exciting coutemplation of ‘ the 
advance of society in knowledge 
and religion,” in his large and more 
recent publication, we find him ex- 
patiating on various schemes for the 
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promotion of those two blessings, 
and calculating their results and 
successes. What will our readers 
think of his suggestion of a few new 
pyrymids, the erectiou of which in 
this country would, he says, be far 
more corresponding to the great- 
ness of the nation than all such tame 

but to be sure somewhat more 
useful) works as our canals, or the 
mole which protects our navy against 
the violence of the tempest ? 

There are many truly excellent 
observations in Mr. Douglas’s books; 
a few of which we must now, in 
justice to him, extract, that our 
readers may have a higher opinion 
of his talents and his views than 
our remarks may have hitherto led 
them to entertain. The following 
passage is on the duty which de- 
volves on British Christians, from 
their possession of their mighty In- 
dian empire. The duty is now 
widely acknowledged, but it is im- 
pressively defined by our author. 


6 We know not whether God intends the 
stability of particular nations—but we 
know that he makes all revolutions sub- 
servient to the introduction of his own 
kingdom, that the appointed years of de- 
lay are now elapsing, and that the time to 
favour the Gentiles is at hand. A great 
improvement in the moral condition of 
Hindostan is therefore certain in the na- 
tural course of events, and still mere cer- 
tain in the interruption of those events by 
which God breaks in pieces the obstacles 
to his designs; whether in a political calm 
or storm, the mustard seed which has 
been sown will become a great tree, and 
spread wide the shadow of its branches, 
and any changes in the body politic will 
ultimately accelerate that great change 
from darkness to light, by which Hindos- 
tan wil] become full of the knowledge of 
the Lord. Nothing was ever more be- 
yond all human calculation, than that 
England should become the mistress of 
India; that an island thinly peopled with 
barbarians, the prey of every roving pi- 
rate, should, after so immense a naviga- 
tion, ‘far as the sea-fow!l in a year can 
fly,’ subdue the empire of Sandracottus, 
overcome that hostile array that terrified 
the soldiers of Timour, and, with hand- 
fuls of men, put myriads to flight. That 
such events did not happen without the 
Divine will and guidance, even heathens 
would acknowledge: it is thus that God 
casts a stain upon all human glory—by the 
weak things overcomes the strong, and 
vaffes all the conjectures of human pru- 
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dence. But if Britain thus holds India, 
it holds it by an imperative condition, that 
of being subservient to the designs of 
Providence; and when that condition is 
not complied with, the possession ceases 
along with its infraction. The Portuguese 
and the Dutch have already been our fore- 
runners; but the one pursued the course 
of its own cruel bigotry, and the other 
its gain, and neither of them did the work 
of the Lord: if we follow, instead of 
avoiding their example, and neglect to 
make known so great salvation, the em- 
pire will be taken from us and given to 
another nation; our conquests will pass 
away like a dream, and the time of our 
benefiting India will be closed for ever. 
But let us hope better things of Britain ; 
and that the nation and the government 
will at length co-operate in spreading 
every blessing in ameliorating the tem- 
poral and spiritual condition of the Hin- 
doos, in fulfilling to the uttermost the 
sacred trust reposed, and in securing to 
themselves the perpetual gratitude of 
India.” pp. 264—266. 


The objection to missionary efforts 
in India, from the alleged hopeless 
obstinacy of the Hindoo character, 
and their tenacity to their own creed, 
is met as follows :— 


‘‘ The Hindoos are the thinking people 
of eastern Asia; their doctrines have 
spread to Siberia and Japan, and the new 
system which has been transplanted from 
Hindostan has overshadowed and nearly 
rooted out the native superstitions of cen- 
tral Asia, as well as of China, and has 
spread itself, with the Malay colonies, 
over the islands of the southern ocean, 
Thus, India bas already changed the re- 
ligion of the East, and may well change 
it again, if Christianity had once taken 
possession of India. Missionaries in 
abundance would be found among the 
Hindoos, who would carry the Gospel 
along with then to nations who already 
look to India as the fountain from which 
spiritual light has streamed out to them. 
It has been objected (for to what will 
men not object which is contrary to their 
inclinations?) that the character of the 
Hindoos will not admit of change, and 
that it is impossible to convert them; but 
this is an objection which is alike refuted 
by history, by reason, and by religion; the 
Mohammedan conquerors have left behind 
them abundant traces of the possibility of 
changing the faith of the Hindoos, though 
their method of conversion was not likely 
to be the most successful, as the courage 
and the enterprise which marked the be- 
ginning of their dynasties soon changed 
into effeminacy; the intolerance with 
which they assailed the Hindoos at first, 
ended in religious indifference; nor was 
there any interval between persecution 





and acquiescence, which they filled up by 
commending the reasonableness of the 
unity of the Godhead to the conviction of 
the Hindoos. Still Mussulmans abound 
in India, not merely the descendants of 
the Mogul conquerors, but multitudes of 
those who have been won over from the 
native creed. The religion of the Hin- 
doos has frequently changed without any 
foreign impulsion: the early worship of 
the elements has yielded to the complex- 
ity of the Braminical Polytheism. Poly- 
theism for a time seemed to bend under 
the Pantheism of the Budhists, and then 
by a new revolution regained its former 
ascendency : even within that Polytheism 
itself, rival sects are ever rising and de- 
caying; and the slightest acquaintance, 
either with the present or past state of the 
Hindoos may show that the human mind 
with them has not changed its character, 
or lost its desire of change, and that if it 
is_prone to errOr, it is also prone to no- 
velty. Reason also might demonstrate, 
that no forms of opinion can be perpetual, 
except those that are founded upon im- 
mutable truth. All errors have arisen 
from a combination of circumstances ; and 
when that combination is dissolved, and 
the causes which gave birth to them cease 
to operate, the errors graduaily lose their 
hold over the mind, and fali to decay. 
Again, from religion we have the sure 
word of prophecy, that every idol under 
heaven shall be broken ; and as this has 
been fulfilled with respect to Greece and 
her idols, so it shall soon be fulfilled with 
respect to India and her idols.” pp. 
257—260. 


In both his works Mr. Douglas 
suggests a new arrangement of the 
geography of the globe, classing 
the sections of it by a moral, in- 
stead of an artificial or physical, di- 
vision. Our readers may remember 
an attempt at this in a little chart 
prefixed to Dr. H. Pearson's prize 
essay, on the Propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the East, and also given in 
the third volume of the Missionary 
Register, and in several maps on 
similar plans. 

The following is the author's view 
of those advantages which an over- 
ruling Providence may eventually 
compel the wickedness of man to 
produce for wretched Africa. 


‘Out of the very depth of the calami- 
ties of Africa, a prospect arises of ulti- 
mate relief: the slave trade, which height- 
ened all the evils to which that deyoted 
country is subject, has brought a portion 
of the African race into close contact with 
men who are civilized. Europe and Af. 
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rica have heen dissevered in their fates 
from each other, but they have met to- 
gether in the colonies’ of America; and 
the rising prospects of that new world 
afford the means and the hopes for the 
improvement and civilization of Africa. 
While the Europeans from the climate, 
were prevented from settling in Africa, 
and the Africans had no means of acquir- 
ing the knowledge of Europe, an impas- 
sable barrier seemed raised between them; 
but now that both have been brought to 
inhabit a third country, it is comparatively 
easy to educate and tiain those Negroes 
in America, who will be able to introduce 
into Africa the first rudiments of ame- 
lioration. The rapidity with which the 
Negroes are increasing in America, and 
the peculiar circumstances in which they 
are there placed, insure a return of num- 
bers of them to their original continent, 
carrying with them the languages, and 
not unfurnished with the acquisitions, of 
Europe. Ina century, there will be more 
Negrovs in the United States alone than 
exist in Africa itself at the present 
moment; and an emigration, like that 
which is now carrying the Europeans to 
America, or the African slaves to the coast 
of America, will restore the descendants 
of those slaves to their native countries. 
Africa is the natural resort of the Blacks 
that are emancipated by their white mas- 
ters : placed in the new world in an am- 
biguous situation, between the freemen 
and the slaves, they can scarcely taste the 
sweets of liberty, while they are still con- 
sidered as a degraded race, and looked 
upon with an evil eye, aS persons who 
have no ascertained situation in society 3 
but in Africa a new career awaits them ; 
and, while they are slighted by the Whites, 
and every impediment thrown in their 
way, they will be hailed by their kindred 
race across the Atlantic, as the introducers 
of whatever is useful, and the instructors 
of nascent empires. What is wanting is 
a landing place, some settlement to re- 
ceive them on their first touching the 
coast, from which, in time, they would 
spread from One tribe to another, till they 
diffused themselves over the interior of 
the continent; and when that returning 
emigration to Africa has once begun, it 
willevery year widen and extend, as one 
race of emigrants will smooth the passage 
for others, and prepare a@ more eager re- 
ception for those that are to follow.” pp. 
270—2753. 


Such: a landing place as our 
author deems so desirable, has in 
truth been formed in the colony of 
Sierra Leone. The deduction which 
the unhealthiness of that settlement 
demands in reference to Europeans, 
is not necessary in respect to native 
Africans ; and the hope may justly 
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be cherished of its becoming at 
some future period the gate of life 
to Africa, in addition, we would 
add, to the American colony of 
Liberia, formed on similar princi- 
ples. We may certainly anticipate 
much from the introduction of writ- 
ing and education among the na- 
tives, who are known to possess the 
greatest reverence for written cha- 
racters. The stream of emigration 
which our author anticipates from 
the United States is at present di- 
verted towards Hayti, where a black 
skin is no civil disqualification or 
source of daily mortification, as is 
the case in our Christian colonies.” 
The freedom conferred upon all 
classes in the South-American Re- 
publics will also render emigrations 
to Africa less numerous. 

In his reasoning on the case of 
the Jews, Mr. Douglas suggests the 
direction of learning «nd talent to- 
wards an exposure of the rabbinical 
traditions and writings (see p. 281). 
In this suggestion, however, he ts at 
variance with Mr. Jowett and the 
converted Jew Mr. Wolf, who both 
agree that it is better to quit all 
discussions with them onthe Tal- 
mud or the rabbinical writings, and 
to confine them to the simple ground 
of Scripture. In this conclusion we 
agree, for this among uther reasons, 
that the Jew is likely to prove the 
more able disputant when argument 
is drawn fromthe former sources ; 
and the latter appears to us the legi- 
timate and available weapon—a wea- 
pon, not as the other ‘*‘ carnal,” but 
‘*mighty through God to the pull- 
ing down of strong holds.”’ 

In another suggestion, also, is 
Mr. Douglas at issue with the dic- 
tates of experience. He recom- 
mends the pursuit of trades and 
professions in the missionaries. But 
with one voice all whose opportu- 
nities of observation entitle their 
opinion to the greatest weight on 
this subject, enter their protest 
against the secularizing tendency of 
this permission in the missionary 
himself, and the diminution of his 
influence, which is the strongest 
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where raised far above all sus- 
picion of interested motives. See 
Mr. Jowett’s last volume of Re- 
searches, and Mr. Marsden’s Hints 
respecting the Australasian Mission, 
in the last Church Missionary Re- 
port, p. 101. 

We must now proceed to notice 
the other works at the head of our 
paper ; and in dismissing for the 
present this elaborate work of Mr. 
Douglas, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that we have enjoyed consi- 
derable gratification in the perusal of 
it. He is a writer of a bold and origi- 
nal character : he reasons with the 
spwit and confidence of one who 
knows he has surveyed the globe in 
all its parts, who may challenge a 
disproof of his acquaintance with 
its statistics and its phenomena, who 
delights to trace up the history of 
the past to al! its secret springs in 
the heart of man, and expatiates 
with a glowing rapture in the anti- 
cipations of the future, and is not 
afraid to define the aspect and the 
influence of European and Asiatic 
society on all the rest of the world, 
as that period when ‘** the oak which 
was planted yesterday shall have 
reached its full maturity.”’ 

The unpretending but pleasing 
volume of Poems which we have 
placed at the head of our list, is 
dedicated to Mrs. More, the long- 
tried friend and advocate of those 
principles out of which alone mis- 
sionary exertions must spring, and 
on which alone they can depend for 
support. It is the production of a 
lady who veils her family or marital 
name from view : the title-page pre- 
sents only names which are the com- 
mon property of many. In the Pre- 
face we slightly glance at the motives 
of its authoress in sending the 
volume to press :* it is described to 
be like herself, *‘ one of the weak 
things of the world,’’ but sent forth 


* We are informed, that the publica- 
tion of this volume is looked to with some 
anxiety, as it is hoped to contribute to the 
support of an aged parent of the authoress, 
We sincerely wish it may prove success- 
ful, 
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with fervent prayer for the Divine 
blessing. Well had it been for the 
world had some of our loftier bards 
met their muse on ground like this ; 
it would at least have purified their 
lays, if not exalted their poetical 
merit. We take the present Tale 
as we find it ; having often express- 
ed our opinion on the use of the 
imagination in the service of reli- 
gion. It is evidently a fiction, and 
we are not informed whether any 
part of its groundwork has been 
fenced off from actual occurrences. 
It is very simple in its construction. 
Osric, the hero of the tale, is the last 
survivor of a shipwrecked crew on 
some part of those icy regions which 
cool the northern summit of ‘°Colum- 
bia’s mountain throne.’’ The precise 
spot is not named, but our readers 
will understand it when they hear 
of icebergs floating in all directions. 
After recovering from the effect of 
his calamities, and paying the tri- 
bute of a tear to the memory of his 
companions, he is found by Indians : 
signs of friendship are exchanged, 
the rites of hospitality displayed, 
and Osric accompanies the band 
through pathless woods, where the 
incision of the Indtan’s knife on the 
bark of the sapling is the only 
guide to their distant kraal. Inthe 
cabin of their chief, Osric is receiv- 
ed and entertained. He whiles away 
his weeks and months in the pur- 
suits of hunting and fishing, con- 
forming to all the native habits, 
when an incident occurs which, like 
the first smoke of a volc anic flame, 
warns him of the hollowness of that 
soil on which he has so confidently 
planted his feet. A visit is paid to 
the chief of the valley by a depu- 
tation from a distant tribe, who, 
with their wampum belt of doubt 

ful hue, relate the report which has 
reached their river of this hospita- 
lity to one from the White man’s 
land ; and they declare the purport 
of their three suns’ journey to be 
the investigation of its truth ; when 
the insidious Ayuta, (the chief.) 
from his matted seat, in a dialect 
unknown to Osric, who surveys the 
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assembled tribes with deep and un- 
conscious interest, disavows the 
motive of hospitality, and in proof 
declares that moment to be the oc- 
casion for which his victim had been 
lured and nourished ; and he then 
offers him to their united fury. Un- 
able to resist the number of his 
enemies, and more than vanquished 
by the surprise which this treachery 
occasions, Osric is seized ; and his 
death as a sacrifice to their fury and 
their appetite is determined on, but 
is deferred till the tribe of the moun- 
tain, returning with the calumet of 
peace, shall have regained their 
home, to ‘* hide their hatchet and 
to plant their tree,’ and teed it 
with the White man’~ blood. The 
midnight feasting and revelry suc- 
ceed, and Osric ts placed in one 
of the cabins, with a guard ot his 
enemies, Ayuta, at the head, sta- 
tioned in the open side. All hope 
of deliverance fails the victim: the 
vigilance of the Indian, he believes, 
can keep ‘‘ at wondrous bay the 
leaden wand of sleep.’’ But at 
length the flickering flame betrays 
the effect of the night’s carnival on 
the whole party ; though as they 
are stretched across the cabin’s 
mouth, escape is impossible. We 
must now inform our readers, that 
an aged chief, who dwelt among this 
tribe of the valley, has an only 
daughter. The ‘ Last Minstrel’ 
would have said, 

“ Her ebon locks to shame might bring 

The plumage of the raven’s wing.” 

Of course Osric’s soul has been 
a long time captivated with this 
maiden, who is not insensible to his 
feeling ; but Osric is as yet no Chris- 
tian, except in name; and Zaila 
had heard a British teacher in a 
distant missionary settlement, and 
had become converted to the faith, 
She hoped therefore to have heard 
from Osric’s lips ** that theme which 
White man knows’ but is disap- 
pointed. Yet she loves him, and 
contrives his escape through the 
aperture in the roof of the cabin. 
In safety, but not withont peril, the 
maiden conducts him through the 
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woods to the river’s brink, where a 
boat is waiting with an Indian guide 
to receive him. He parts with Zaila, 
not altogether ‘‘ con amore,”’ but is 
entrusted to the care of his new 
conductor, who loosens his boat, 
and speeds his way all night, and 
continues it partly on land and part- 
jy in the canoe, till they are over- 
taken by violent snow-storms and 
frost, which bind up the rivers: a 
thaw however succeeds, and tiie re- 
sult is, that Osric—whose soul be- 
comes deeply affected by the com- 
munications of his guide, once a 
warlike chief, but then a disciple of 
peace ; his tomahawk exchanged for 
the Gospel panoply, in the settle- 
ment whither he aims to conduct 
him—is compelled to witness the 
death of bis instructor in an icy 
creek, where worn with toil and 
broken on the rocks, he breathes 
out his soul in Christian love. De- 
serted and lonely, Osric pursues his 
way, reaches the settlement of the 
missionary, and enters it on their 
Sabbath. ‘There he again hears an 
English voice employed ia the wor- 
ship of God. He hears too a par- 
ticular prayer for one who had been 
sent to guide a wanderer to their 
abode. It is Ais guides: he can 
commucciate nothing but the tid- 
ings of signs, in the girdle and the 
vest. The settlement is overwhelm- 
ed with grief, and it is seen that 
they had lost a brother. His body 
is sought, and committed to a more 
honoured grave, and his character 
detailed, and Osric becomes the 
future resident and bright ornament 
of the Christian colony. 

This is an outline of the tale : we 
shall present a few extracts from it, 
that our readers may judge of the 
poetical powers of the authoress.— 
The character of Osric is drawn in 
the following passage. He will stand 
for a large class. Strong in mind, pro- 
bably in body also—a victim of 
others’ ingratitude, but possessing 
himself a generous heart, best of 
the bold and noblest of the brave—a 
reader moreover, and a reasoner, 
and also a religionist—but such a 


one only as the dim light of nature, 
and an historic acquaintance with 
the Gospel, are able to compound. 


*¢ Osric had felt the arrow in his heart, 
And proudly rose, superior to the smart : 
Still, in the glances of his eagle eye, 

Shone inward peace, and calm philosophy. 

By temperance nurtured, on his native soil, 

His hardy frame defied disease and toil :-— 

Oft when luxurious viands steamed around, 

The hermit’s fare his simple mea} had 
crowned : 

He knew the wants of nature to supply ; 

Those wants unsatisfied, to smile and die. 

What lacked he yet ?—he lacked the hea- 
ven-taught lore, 

Prospering to bend, and chasten’d to adore. 

His pliant mind, in philosophic schools, 

Was wrapped to systems formed by spe- 
cious rules ; 

With Reason’s dim, unaided eye, he saw 

Creation swayed by one unchanging law : 

Evi) and good promiscuously he found ; 

Rapture and woe trod their alternate 
round. 

Man seemed the sport of fortune, made in 
vain, 

His life, a bark launched on the treacher- 
ous main ; 

Reason his pilot, fickle Chance the breeze, 

Death the sole port on those uncertain 
seas ; 

Thence, landing on an undiscovered shore, 

The disembodied spirit might explore 

Regions, in more than earthly spleadour 
bright. 

Or scenes of darkness, and eternal night ; 

But all was wrapped in one mysterious 
shroud, 

Nor reason’s keenest gaze could pierce 
the cloud. 

‘© Yet deemed he not but some Eterna! 

Cause 

Formed the high scheme, and fixed the 
wondrous laws ; 

Wheeled the round earth, upon her view- 
less pole, 

And gave the planetary spheres to roll ; 

Calied Nature, blooming from her annual 
grave, 

Swelled the dark tide, and curbed the 
rising wave ; 

Gave man the soul that sparkles in his eye, 

And formed that soul for immortality : 

Creator infinite, and Judge alone, 

This God should summon them before his 
throne, 

And speak a doom of bliss or woe on all, 

Equal and just, and fixed beyond recall. 

Yet more, he knew that, pitying mortal 
woe, 

God’s Son, incarnate, had sojourned be- 
low ; 

Had lived in poverty, and guiltless died, 

For wretched man some blessing to pro- 
vide. 

But darkly were these living truths im- 
pressed, 

With dubious outline, upon Osric’s breast. 
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What marvel, then God's works so faintly 
known, 

Osric should rest his hope upon his own, 

And build a towering castle upon the sand, 

And glory in the labours of his hand ? 

But clouds unlooked-for yeil his summer 
skies : 

The rain descends, the stormy winds arise, 

And wave, succeeding wave, must yet 
assail, 

Ere the strong fabric of his hope shall fail ; 

Show him the vengeance of a righteous 


God, 

And leave him shelterless beneath the 
rod ? 

While the stern voice of Justice, from the 
sky, 

Proclaims, *The soul that sinneth, it 


shall die.’ ” pp. 10—12. 


This last description may suit the 
creed of many professed Christians. 
‘They acknowledge a Deity and 
the fact of the incarnation, com- 
bined with an indefinite expecta- 
tion of good to arise out of it. But 
there is nothing distinct in their 
conceptions. The Gospel is beheld 
like a distant mountain landscape, 
when a passing wind has separated 
for a moment the misty veil which 
conceals its summit, and discloses 
enough of beauty to inspire regret 
at its quick concealment. 

The following is an account of 
Osric’s repose on the sea-shore, 
followed by his aching morning re- 
collections. 





*¢ Slumber spread 


Her darkest, dreamless mantle, o'er his 
head, 

Till morning’s ray gleamed o'er the gilded 
wave, 

And cheered the rude apartment of his 
cave. 


The sunbeam resting on the sleeper’s eye, 
Roused him once more to life and memory : 
He felt that strange, mysterious, waking 


pain, 

That thrills the heart, and presses on the 
brain, 

When some deep anguish of the former 
night, 

But half remembered, floats before the 
sight ; 

The sickening soul turns inward from the 
view 


Of deprivations terrible and new— 
A loved-one whose expiring sight is o'er, 
Or living, parted—to return no more.” 
pp. 13, 14. 

The “ natural religion” of Osric 
had, in common with that of some 
others, led him to turn disgusted 
from the hypocrisies and deceits of 
Curist. Orsery. No. 286 
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men in civilized life, and to resolve 
that, if simplicity and truth are any 
where to be found, they must be in 
the unspoiled native excellence of 
the savage. This beautiful dream 
has deluded finer minc's thanOsric’s ; 
and it was perhaps the basis of the 
celebrated delineation penned by 
Pope, and inserted in so many chil- 
dren’s extract books, in praise of 
* The poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind,” 
The incident of Ayuta’s treachery, 
therefore, is usefully introduced to 
convince our hero of his mistake. 
It shows that by nature, as nature 
exists since the fall of Adam, the 
heart of all the children of men, 
whatever be the colour of their 
skin, the tone of their speech, or 
the meridian of their abode, is, in 
the main, alike the seat of guile— 
‘* Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erin- 
nys.”” We doubt not, however 
imaginary the tale of the poem be- 
fore us, that stratagemsof policy and 
sins of expediency are as abundant 
in the conferences of the tribes of 
the mountain and the tribes of 
the vale as in the tactics ofany Eu- 
ropean administration ; and that, if 
the interior of many a savage kraal 
were correctly analysed, it would 
present as deep and hollow intrigues 
as the secret councils of any conti- 
nental cabinet, or the corruptions of 
its court. ‘The christianized con- 
ductor of Osric effectually reasons 
with him on this point as they pursue 
their way together. We are obliged 
to pass over their communications ; 
but they are such as, united with 
the recollections of Zaila’s counsels, 
soften and humble his heart. His 
haughty spirit had once shrunk back 
from such instructors. Should he 
* Who thro’ the world, defying and defied, 
Bore high the banner of unvanquish’d 
pride, 
Before such puny arms that banner furl ; 
A praying savage, and a preaching girl 2” 
But at length he allows his guide 
to question his high pretensions to 
religion, founded on no better basis 
thanthe church’s rites, and his come 
pliance with them ; - 
4M | 
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‘* The Cross once signed upon his infant 


brow, 
Whose riper judgment ratified the vow.” 


The Indian’s narrative of his own 
conversion contains a specimen of 
the preaching that found its way to 
his heart. 

*©¢ Go,’ he would say, * and in the fo- 

rest near 

Plant the dry polished shaft of yonder 
spear. 

There bid the rootless stem to life expand, 

And wave luxuriant branches o’er the 
land : ° 

The hope were vain—clofed is each pliant 
pore : 

The circling juice revisits them no more. 

By guilt dissevered from the living tree, 

Through Adam’s fault, so dead and dry 
are we: 

Nor profitless alone, for tainting sin 

Pollutes cur lives, defiles our hearts 
within ; 

Jehovah's purity our race disclaims, 

His justice dooms us to eternal flames : 

But mercy hath revealed an open path, 

A covert from the tempest of His wrath.’ 

And day by day the oft-repeated strain 

We heard, * Repent, believe, be born 
again.’’’ p.6!. 


The following are the authoress’s 
reflections on the power of death as 
an instructor, as she describes the 
distress of Osric in viewing the dead 
body of the Indian. 


“If thou wouldst blunt the edge, and 
calm the smart, 
Of disappointment’s fang and sorrow’s 
dart, 
Quell mortal fear,disgrace and want abide, 
Shame thy rude lusts, control thy daring 
pride. 
And still the war of passion’s angry breath, 
Go gaze upon the leaden brow of death. 


It is a book of wisdom, written plain 

By Him who never traced a line in vain. 

Deck as thou wilt that stern and ghastly 
hue, 

Disguise with laurels, or with roses strew ; 

In silken gear the rigid limbs enfold, 

O’ertop with waving plumes, and crisp 


with gold— 

‘Tis yet the face of death, and yet must 
thrill 

Through thy cowed spirit with a boding 
chill. 

The sweetest tongue that ever knew to 
pour 

The food of eloquence from learning’s 
store, 


In all the flow efbreath, could never speak 

So well, so wisely as a clay-cold cheek ;— 

And — the glance of morning, chill and 
pale, 

Portrared in livid lines that awful tale 
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On the fixed traits of death, and feebly 


shone 
To light the earthly house whose guest was 


gone ; 
That scene so deeply stamped, in Osric’s 


thought, 
he seal of life on every truth he taught, 
It seemed as though his heaven-appointed 
guide, 
Who lived to teach, had, to enforce them, 
died.” pp. 110, 111. 


The climax of the poem is the 
reception of Osric in the missionary 
settlement, and the communication 
there made to him of the character 
of his diseased guide, in whom reli- 
gion had acquired such dominion, 
that, though he was the lover ot 
Zaila, be had concerted with her 
the plan which conducted his uncon- 
scious rival in safety from his foes. 
“ Nor did a deed or word or glance betray 
One jealous pang upon their lengthened 

way. 
This te! great triumph over self was given, 
To crown the fight and ripen him for hea- 
ven,” 

The moral of the poem is an 
appeal to the reader, whether his 
“ talents” have been devoted to the 
furtherance of Christian Missions in 
a degree at all proportioned to their 
just claims on his exertions. Those 
claims are so forcibly set forth in the 
last of the publications on our list, 
that we pass on at once to refer to 
it. The sermon preached by Mr. 
Wayland, on “‘ the moral Dignity of 
the Missionary Enterprise,” is dis- 
tinguished by a bold manly elo- 
quence, and displays a mind full of 
the magnitude of its subject, a bril- 
liant warmth of imagination, and, 
what is more to be desired than all, 
a truly scriptural view of the mo- 
tives, means, and obligations to mis- 
sionary exertion. If there is a de- 
gree of impetuosity occasionally dis- 
coverable, it is but the heat of his 
own rapid forvide rote, which he 
cannot restrain,arising from the con- 
templation of the scene presented by 
the glowing volume of prophecy. It 
is a source of great satisfaction to us 
to witness the frequent union of intel- 
lectual power and moral worth in the 
writers and preachers on the other 
side ofthe Atlantic. So longas the 
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rising energies of the new world are 
under the resiraining and governing 
influence of a sound and scriptural 
piety,.so long we feel confident in 
the application of their augmenting 
vigour to hallowed purposes ; but 
without such a conductor, the elec- 
tric influence of talent may descend 
with uncertain force alike on friends 
and fees. We will endeavour to give 
our readers a faint outline of this 
powerful sermon. 

From the words “ the field is the 
word,” after a spirited exordium on 
the true character of sublimity, Mr. 
Wayland describes the grandeur of 
the missionary object ;—uamely, the 
conversion, not nominal, but spiritu- 
al, to Christianity, of seven out of 
the eight hundred millions of whom 
the population of the globe consists. 
The darkened degraded state both 
in morals and religion of these mil- 
lions, with the multiplied species of 
suffering endured by Asia’s supersti- 
tious, and Africa’s enslaved chil- 
dren, is spread over the canvass in 
glowiag colours, and the supremacy 
of the missionary enterprise rises 
tnto a brightness before which pa- 
triotism and conquest and the ho- 
nours of fame all fade away, as he 
describes the work of missions, and 
seizes with a strong grasp on the 
temporal and eternal destinies of the 
whole family of man. The arduous 
character of the work is the next 
feature considered by the preacher. 
It is the conversion of ‘* the world.” 
That of an individual is described, 
and shown to be a miracle. What 
then is that of the world ? The dif- 
ficulties and impediments are glan- 
ced at: those particularly which 
arise from diversity of tongues, 
forms of government, and insalubrity 
of climate ; and the features of a 
true missionary’s character are ad- 
ded, uniting the qualities of wisdom, 
perseverence, self-denial, courage, 
and faith. We do not quite admire 
the arrangement of these constitu- 
ents. Had the last been first, and the 
second last, we should have seen 
more of propriety and system; but in 
developing these characteristics, we 
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find the requisites of a good mis- 
sionary placed fearfully high. They 
are such as, without the special grace 
of God, would be quite unattainable. 

The means by which the moral 
revolution of the world is to be ef- 
fected is the next subject of conside- 
ration ; and this is at once declared 
to be the preaching of Christ eruci- 


Jied. The simplicity, benevolence, and 


efficacy of these means are severally 
examined. On this last point, we 
cannot withhold the following ani- 
mated passage which meets the fear 
of such as apprehend a decline in 
these labours and successes : 


“Never did the people of the saints of 
the Most High appear to be going forth in 
such Serious earnest, to ‘take possession 
of the kingdom and dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom uuder the whole 
heaven, as at this very day. We see, 
then, nothing in the signs of the times 
which forbodes a failure; but every thing 
which promises that our undertaking will 
prosper. But, secoudly, suppose the 
cause did seem declining, we should see 
no reason to relax our exertions; for 
Jesus Christ has said, * Preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” Appearances, whether 
prosperous or adverse, alter not the ob- 
ligation to obey a positive command of 
Almighty God. 

‘* But, suppose all thatis affirmed were 
true. If it must be, let it be. Let the 
dark cloud of infidelity overspread Eu- 
rope, across the ocean, and cover our own 
beloved land. Let nation after nation 
swerve from the faith. Let ‘iniquity 
abound, and the love of many wax cold,’ 
even until there is on the face of this 
earth but one pure church of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. All we ask is, 
that we may be members of that one church: 
God grant that we may throw ourselves 
into this Thermopylae of the moral uni- 
verse. 

‘* Buteven then we should have no fear 
that the church of God would be exter- 
minated. We would call to remembrance 
‘the years of the right hand of the Most 
High.” We would recollect there was 
once a time, when the whole church of 
Christ, not only could be, but actually 
was, ‘gathered with owe accord in one 
place.” It was then that place was ‘ sha- 
ken as with a rushing mighty wind, asd 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.’ 
That same day three thousand were added 


to the Lord. Soon we hear, they ‘have 
filled Jerusalem with their doctrine.’ The 
church has commenced her march. Sa- 


maria bas with one accord believed the 
Gospel. Antioch has become obedient to 
the faith, The name of Christ has been 
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proclaimed throughout Asia Minor. The 
temples of the gods, as though smitten 
by an invisible hand, are deserted. The 
citizens of Ephesus cry out in despair, 
‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians’’ Li- 
centious Corinth is purified, by the preach- 
ing of Christ crucified. Persecution puts 
forth her arm to arrest the spreading ‘ su- 
perstition ;’ but the progress of the faith 
cannot be stayed. The church of God 
advances unhurt, amidst racks and dun- 
geons, persecutions and death; yea, 
‘smiles at the drawn dagger, and defies 
its point.’ She has entered Italy, and 
appears before the walls of the eternal 
city. Idolatry falls prostrate at her ap- 
proach. Her ensign floats in triumph 
over the capitol, She has placed upon 
her brow the diadem of the Cesars! 

“ After having witnessed such successes, 
and under such circumstances, we are not 
to be moved by discouragements. To all 
of them we answer, Our field is the 
world. The more arduous the undertak- 
ing, the greater will be the glory.. And 
that glory will be ours; for God Almighty 
is with us.” 


We trust our readers have now a 
tolerably clear view of the purport, 
and the mode of forwarding it, a- 
dopted in the works before us. It 
cannot but be interesting to them, 
as it is to ourselves, to witness these 
several writers uniting in the en- 
deavour to extend the progress 
and the influence of the missionary 
work ; to see the philosopher and 
poet, as well as the ministers of 
Christ, all combining their energies 
to accelerate its triumphant pro- 
gress. Should the reader think that in 
the writings of Mr. Douglas there is 
an appearance of too great a depend- 
ence on secondary causes, that he 
calculates with too much certainty 
upon the employment of mere earth- 
,agents, and the adoption of the 

of human wisdom, and without 
tently urging the necessity of 
en, but real and exclusively 
, agency of the Divine Spir- 
tefarther the work of Christian 
rons, he will be pleased to find 







~'that the author has not really lost 


sight of this important subject, but 
has reserved it for separate consider- 
ation. We may therefore look for an- 
other volume from his pen. The 
present is intended only to describe 
that active procedure which, in the 
course of human probabilities, would 
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be crowned with success. Mr.. 
Douglas, with ourselves, would es- 
teem it unwise to omit in any disser- 
tation on such a subject, the avowal 
of human insufficiency, and would 
augur ill of those measures however 
zealously advocated or sagaciously 
planned, which do not tend to pros- 
trate all earthly energies before the 
secret but powerful influence of the 
Holy Ghost ; without which, as our 
own church has simply but emphat- 
ically stated, ‘* nothing is strong, no- 
thing is holy ;”’ the most brilliant in- 
tellectual power will be employed to 
no purpose, the planting and water- 
ing of even an apostle will be with- 
out increase. This applies also to 
the experience of each individual 
teacher. It is true that the missiona- 
ry, (as one of our modern bards has 
expressed it, ) 
“ Unwearied, like the camel, day by day, 
Tracks through unwatered wilds his 
doleful way ; [tains, 


Yet in his breast a cherished draught re- 
To cool the fervid current in his veins.” 


But this is the very living water of 
which. we speak : this secret well of 
consolation is the refreshing of the 
** indwelling Spirit ;” and the soul 
that does not possess it will find its 
graces on the decline, drooping as 
the leaves of a water-plant, whose 
running brook has been dried up by 
the scorching rays ofasummer’s sun. 

Grounded on this basis of the pro- 
mised influences of God’s Holy 
Spirit,we urge the adoption of every 
practical measure recommended in 
the volumes before us. Great as have 
been the exeriions made in the 
cause of missions by our country- 
men generally, or by the members 
of our own church in particular, 
they are most inadequate to the ne- 
cessities which give them birth. 
Great encouragements have been af- 
forded to perseverance and sanguine 
hope. We might point to the 
surprising state of the West-Afri- 
can Missions. Where once not fifty 
persons could be found willing to 
hear the Gospel, now thousands of 
liberated Africans are assembled 
with gladness to receive the tidings 
of salvation, and these of different 
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nations, and some of the most sa- 
vage tribes. We might also point to 
the hitherto ** unattainable”’ transla- 
tion of the Chinese Scriptures : but 
the single fact of the success in the 
South-Sea Islands is sufficient for 
eur purpose. The prophet’s ques- 
tion, once addressed in the cer- 
tainty of a negative reply, ‘‘ Hath a 
nation changed its gods?” is no 
longer to be thus met in desponden- 
cy, for a nation hath changed its 
idols. They are cast as loathsome 
abominations into the depths of the 
sea. Let British Christians then rise 
with redoubled energy to the hal- 
lowed work: great as their efforts 
are, there are, we feel convinced. 
unnumbered energies yet slumber- 
ing that need to be aroused. Crom- 
well’s project of 10,000/. a year would 
be smiled at in an age of thirty times 
its amount raised annually for this 
purpose : but what is even this last 
sum compared with the wants which 
it desires to meet, or even with our 
own resources! If Britain do not, 
other nations in whom the light of 
Divine truth is blazing strong, may 
advance before her, and occupy in 
privileges and glory the post now of- 
fered to her. Without admitting the 
sentiment of many who think, with 
devout Herbert,that as the course of 
the light of day is from east to west. so 
will it be with Divine truth, and that 
‘¢ Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pass to the American strand ;” 
we believe that, if an adequate 
sense of the value of the light of 
revelation is not entertained, and 
that light is net transmitted to the 
utmost of our power through the 
dark regions of the earth. the torch 
will be snatched from our unworthy 
hands, and placed in others which 
shall lift it high and carry it far, 
and rejoice the eyes of the benight- 
ed with its cheering rays. Thus has 
it been with other nations among 
whom the light shone for a long sea- 
son, but at last set in terrible dark- 
ness. Where are now the Apocalyp- 
tic Churches? What is the state of 
the once “ holy city ?”” Where are 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, and Ca- 
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pernaum, ‘“‘ once exalted to hea- 
ven?” We trust the spirit and the 
works of the Gospel have taken too 
deep a ‘* fixity,’ as Mr. Douglas 
would call it, in our country, ever 
to suffer such an eradication ; yet if 
a neglect of those known oblig: \- 
tions for which England holds her 
privileges in trust, be the conse- 
quence of her unprecedented pros- 
perity ; if, while she is seated on a 
couch of ivory and listening to the 
sound of the harp, she should be- 
come forgetful of the misery of the 
Gentile, or be less ‘* grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph,” or should con- 
tent herself with an acknowledg- 
ment of the duty, without an aug- 
menting effort for the furtherance 
of its fulfilment, she may be made 
an example of that vengeance which 
is now heaped upon desolate and 
darkened Africa. The case of that 
unhappy people is so powerfully 
delineated by Archbishop Sharp, 
that, with his pathetic lamentation, 
we shall close our remarks. 

** That Africa (said he) which is 
not now more fruitful of monsters, 
than it was once of excellently wise 
and learned men—that Africa which 
formerly afforded us our Clemens, 
our Origen, our Tertullian, our Cy- 
priin, our Augustine, and many 
other extraordinary lights in the 
church of God—that famous Af- 
rica, whose soil did thrive so prodi- 
giously, and could boast of so many 
flourishing churches—- Alas ! how is 
it now a wilderness ! How have the 
wild boars out of the wood broken 
into the vineyard and devoured it, 
so that it bringeth forth now nothing 
but briars and thorns !”’ 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocess of Bath and Wells, 
at the Primary Visitation of that 
Diocess, in July, cates! and 
September 1825; b . H. Law, 
D. D. Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 


Tuoven the publication before us 
is his lordship’s primary charge at 
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Bath and Wells, it is not the first 
episcopal charge delivered by him, 
orreviewed by us. In our volume 
for 1815, p. 177, is noticed at large 
his lordship’s primary charge at 
Chester ; and, on other occasions, 
his lordship’s publications have been 
referred to in our pages, especially 
his sermon before the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
his discourse on *‘ communion with 
God,’ from both of which some 
valuable and interesting passages are 
respectively extracted in our vo- 
Jumes for 1814 and 1820. From our 
acquaintance, therefore, with his 
lordship’s writings, and his well- 
known amaibleness and benevolence 
of character, we were prepared to 
find the charge before us marked by 
a truly kind, devotienal, and ingenu- 
ous spirit ; by an earnest desire to 
cultivate friendly relations with his 
clergy, and to excite them to a con- 
scientious and cheerful discharge of 
their pastoral duties. In none of 
these respects have we been disap- 
pointed, as our readers will per- 
ceive by the following analysis of the 
charge; but at the same time we 
think there are some allusions, and 
also some omissions, which with 
equal frankness we ought to specify, 
with a view to a just estimate of his 
lordship’s publication. 

The charge opens with the cus- 
tomary compliment to the memory 
of his lordship’s deceased predeces- 
sor, Bishop Beadon, who for more 
than twenty years had exercised the 
episcopal superintendence of the 
diocess. The only points, however, 
alluded to in the character of * that 
late and amiable prelate” are ‘* his 
mildness and urbanity of manners, 
and his wish to promote the interest 
and comfort of his clergy ;”’ excellen- 
cies which all who knew Dr. é eadon 
will cheerfully acknowledge to have 
been conspicuous in his character. 

But we would respectfully ask, 
whether to assert no more than 
this of a Christian prelate, (we 
do not mean to say that more 
might not have been asserted 
in the present instance.) is not 
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in effect a reproach rather than a 
panegyric. Would St. Paul, or 
would a greater than St. Paul, have 
been satisfied with these merely 
gentlemanly and professional qua- 
lities in one whose high office it is 
to watch over ‘‘the church of God 
which he hath purchased with his 
own blood ;”’ whose character is re- 
quired to be not only amiable and 
decorous, but eminently devout, 
and holy, and spiritual ; and whose 
necessary qualifications are summed 
up with an appalling elevation, both 
in the sacred Scriptures and in the 
consecration service of our own 
church? We have just observed, 
that we intended no disrespect to the 
memory of the particular prelate 
whose virtues are thus succinctly 
narrated ; much less do we mean to 
intimate, what we are quite sure 
from Bishop Law’s own writings is 
not the case, that his lordship would 
himself be satisfied with so very in- 
adequate a testimonial ; but we fear 
that the frequent recurrence of such 
meagre attestations to the memory 
of deceased prelates has a most inju- 
rious effect in lowering in the minds 
both of our clergy and laity the esti- 
mate which they ought to form of 
the true character of a bishop of the 
church of Christ. If to be courteous 
in his manners, and attentive to the 
secular interests of his clergy, be all 
the virtues requisite in a bishop,then 
we can only say that the sacred 
writers and their most pious. unin- 
spired followers have most strangely 
overstated the matter ; but if, on the 
other hand, the higher estimate be 
correct, then we could earnestly 
wish the abolition ofacustom which 
in expected courtesy obliges every 
new or translated bishop to utter 
the eulogies of his predecessor, 
even though the object of the enlo- 
gy should have had no higher claim 
to the episcopal office than some 
powerful personal or family inter- 
est, and have exemplified few or no 
qualities which could be related as 
justly characteristic of this exalted 
station. We, a third time repeat 
that we do not intend any individual 








allusion; but we have often con- 
trasted in our own minds such 
scanty measures of episcopal enco- 
mium with the striking lineaments 
of departed prelates of former days. 
Let our readers take the following 
as examples. 

‘* He was a bishop,” says Burnet 
of Archbishop Leighton, * that had 
the greatest elevation of soul, the 
largest compass of knowledge, the 
most mortified and most heavenly 
disposition that | ever saw in mortal; 
that had the greatest parts, a~ well 
as virtues, with the most perfect 
humility, that | ever saw in man; 
that had so sublime a strain in 
preaching, with so grave a gesture, 
and such a majesty, both of thought, 
of language, and of pronunciation, 
that | never saw a wandering eye 
when he preached, and have seen 
whole assemblies often melt in tears 
before him. And of whom I can 
say with great truth, that, in a free 
and frequent conversation with him, 
for about two and twenty years, 
i never knew him say an idle word, 
or that had not a direct tendency 
to edification. \nd | never once 
saw him in any other temper, but 
that which I wished to be in, in the 
Jast moments of life.” 

Of Archbishop Usher it was re- 
marked by one of his chaplains, 
that *‘ though in himself an Apollos, 
an eloquent man and mighty in the 
Scriptures, yet in his sermons, and 
especially those delivered at Oxford. 
he did much deny himself, that 
Christ might be the more glorified. 
When in the work of labouring for 
souls, you might perceive, that, like 
Paul at Athens, his spirit was 
stirred within him. One who knew 
him well said of him, that such was 
his earnestness in the cause that, 
like his Lord, only in an inferior 
degree, + the zeal of his house did 
eat him up.’ For though like Moses, 
his temper was vaturally meek and 
gentle, yet such was the longing of 
his soul for the everlasting welfare of 
the people, that his words were not 
unfrequently like thunder, and his 
countenance glowing like the flashes 
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of lightning.—As his preaching was 
thus fervent, so was it constant. 
Even to the close of his life, and 
that life extended to seventy-five 
years, he constantly preached once 
a week and many times oftener, 
No preferments, no business, noth- 
ing but sickness stopped him in this 
labour of love. ‘Though his places 
aud his offices were such as might 
have excused him from the toil of 
preaching, ye he never made use of 
them as indulgences.”’ 

We might quote numerous pas- 
sages of a similar kind; but these 
will be sufficient to show the sancti- 
ty of character which we could 
ever wish to find in the description 
of those who hold the episcopal of- 
fice ; and where this most appropri- 
ate praise cannot be justly awarded, 
whatever may be said of them as 
men, the less that is said of them 
as bishops the better. 

The object of the charge before 
us is, ‘*to recommend that line of 
conduct which, from the circum- 
stances of the times, the clergy are 
peculiarly called upon to adopt.” 
This object will be allowed by every 
serious person to be highly impor- 
tant; for every age has its own 
characteristic topics of advice and 
instruction, and a zealous prelate 
will avail himself of his high influ- 
ence to urge these prominently up- 
on his clergy. We would, however, 
venture to suggest, whether the 
almost exclusive attention so often 
devoted to this part of episcopal 
charges has not incidentally had 
the +ffect of too much keeping out 
of sight those more general and 
fundamental topics on which the 
pastors of Christ’s flock, in every 
age, need most urgently to be ad- 
dressed. It was the well-known, 
though somewhat quaint, remark ot 
one who was reproached for not 
preaching, as it was phrased, ‘‘ to 
the times,’ that ‘‘ while so many 
eminent ministers were preaching to 
the times, one poor brother might 
surely preach for eternity.” An 


episcopal charge ought, we think, to 
embrace both these points. 


While 
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the more special duties or topics of 
the age require due attention, the 
broadest basis should be laid for 
them all in a distinct recognition 
of the infinite value of the souls of 
men; the high responsibilities of 
the clergy, not merely as moralists, 
or customary ecclesiastical function 

aries, or enlightened benevolent 
residents in a parish, but as “* am- 
bassadors for God,” “‘ ministers of 
reconciliation,” men on whom will 
lie the blood of those committed to 
their charge, if they are not faithful 
in teaching them their need of sal- 
vation, and the only way of obtain- 
ing it, as weil as the conduct which 
befits those who hope for this inva- 
luable but gratuitous boon. To 
say the truth, an episcopal charge, 
however excellent in other respects, 
appears to us defective, if the more 
spiritual considerations connected 
with the Christian ministry are too 
much lost sight of in the press of 
other, though in their degree highly 
important, matters. The habit of 
taking for granted that the clergy 
of any church are, as a matter of 
course, all religious and conscien- 
tious servants of God, is calculated 
to produce effects the most unhappy 
on the more thoughtless and worldly 
minded members of the “ profes- 
sion.’’ The broad line which se- 
parates the merely official eccle- 
siastic from the faithful devoted 
minister of Christ, should never be 
lost sight of; nor can too great 
attention be exerted to prevent the 
habit so common and so fatal among 
the majority of the members of all 
churches. of being satisfied with the 
forms of religionwith ut its true spirit 
and power. May not, for example, 
almost all the duties and offices de- 
scribed in the following interesting 
sketch be gone through, as a mere 
matter of custom and routine, with- 
out any really spiritual or moral 
effect.either upon the administrator 
or the recipient ? and if they may, 
is it not most important that the 
danger of merging piety in for- 
mality should be often and distinctly 
pointed out, both to the laity and 
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to their instructors ? Our Right Re- 
verened author will fully agree with 
us, that it is not what is done ‘* for” 
persons, either in infancy ‘* before 
they know what is done for them,” 
or after death, ‘‘ when earth is to be 
returned to earth, and dust to dust,”’ 
but what is done practically 1n them 
by the hallowed effects of the mi- 
nistrations of the messengers of 
God, under the sacred influences of 
the Holy Spirit, that will at the last 
day constitute the real efficient 
value of the pastoral relation. 


** The ties which bind the pastor to his 
people are of a sacred and a hallowed na- 
ture. The connexion between them begins 
at their birth, and ends but with their 
death. Before they know what is done for 
them, they are initiated by him into the fold 
of Christ; are thus made the children of 
God, and may become inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. As their reason ex- 
pands, his care of them grows with their 
growth; instructs the child, and forms the 
future man. From his hands they after- 
wards receive the tenderest of human con- 
nexions, sanctioned by all the ceremonials 
of religion. Through life his precepts tell 
them what they should do; whilst his ex- 
ample shows them how it may be done, 
And when at ‘length, as all things must, 
their years are drawing to a close, when 
the soul is fleeing away te Him who gave 
it, then the messenger of the Gospel at- 
tends with healing on his wings ; com- 
memorates with them the last Supper of 
our Lord, and offers up the dying prayer 
of penitence and hope. Nor does his 
mournful office end here; when earth is 
to be returned to earth, and dust to dust, 
the minister accompanies their remains to 
the last receptacle of ail the living, and 
repeats over them the sublime service 
of our church, in sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection to eternal life.” , pp. 
28, 29. 


Our author divides his charge into 
three parts ; the first relating to'cle-: 
rical residence, and the discharge of 
ministeral duties ; the second to the 
necessity of avoiding the extremes 
of lukewarmness on the one hand 
and enthusiasm on the other, and 
of ‘delivering from the pulpit the 
peculiar and saving doctrines of the 
religion of Christ ;” the third to 
‘‘the line of conduct which the 
clergy are called upon to adopt to- 
wards their Roman-Catholic bre- 
thren.” 

Under the first head his lordship 
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states, that ‘‘ residence,where it can 
properly be required, will be his 
primary object inthe administration 
of the affairs of his diocess.” On 
this subject he most justly and feel- 
ingly remarks : 


“ A non-resident minister is little better 
than no minister at all. He who would 
secure an interest in the poor man’s 
heart, must euter his cottage. He who 
would lead him into the right path, must 
gain his love and esteem. Sunday we 
allow to be the most important day of the 
week ; but it is only one day out of seven. 
The lot of the minister may not be cast 
on fair land ; but éhere is a flock of Christ ; 
there are souls destined for immortality, 
souls of which he has undertaken the 
care, and of which he must one day ren- 
der a full and fearful account. That-he 
may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus, should be, as it was with St. Paul, 
his hope and crown of rejoicing. But 
how can he who has abandoned his flock, 
dare to think on that memorable declara- 
tion of our Lord, ‘I am the good Shep- 
herd, who know my sheep, and am known 
of mine?’ With what emotions must he 
even read these awful words, ‘of those 
whom theu hast given me, I have lost 
none!’” p. 10. 


His lordship’s exertions in pro- 
moting residence he states will be 
directed *‘ to procure for each pa- 
rish, wherever it can justly and 
fairly be enforced, the personal re- 
sidence of an incumbent or curate.”’ 
This we believe is about the utmost 
extent of what the most anxious 
and zealous prelate can at present 
perform, as respects this main point 
of ecclesiastical administration ; but 
let our readers reflect for a moment 
on the fearful list of exceptions still 
allowed by our laws and usages. 
It must never be forgotten that in 
official language a non-resident 
incumbent may be construed to 
mean only a delinquent, or, as we 
might say, a run-away, non-resident; 
and not an incumbent who has legal 
cause for absence from his benefice 
almost throughout the year. It is 
the baneful system of pluralism— 
that necessary physical bar to non- 
residence, unless a clergyman had 
as many bodies and souls as he 
happens to hold places of prefer- 
ment—that is the real hydra to be 
slain; and we must say, though we 
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would not wish to say it uncan- 
didly, that much as we rejoice in 
the efforts of late made by so many 
of our prelates to enforce legal 
residence, we cannot think the go- 
vernors of the church so seriously 
anxious as they ought to be on this 
vital subject, till we see some duc 
attempts made to abolish the system 
of pluralities, and to lay the foanda- 
tion for a plan that shall secure, 
in every part of the kingdom, resi- 
dent efficient incumbents, respect- 
ably provided for, who shall confine 
their ministrations to a fixed lo- 
calspot, (whether comprising one 
parish, or two small contiguous 
ones, or a section of one of our 
overgrown large ones), from which 
they cannot remove to another 
living without vacating with it its 
emoluments as well as its duties. 
We are told again and again, that 
in the present state of things many 
of our parishes cannot suitably main- 
tain an incumbent ; which is very 
true, and the evil ought promptiy 
to be remedied ; but true as it is, it 
is no sound argument for the sys- 
tem of pluralities, for it is notorious 
that this system seldom avails for 
the benefit of the poorer clergy ; 
our duplicate, triplicate, and multi- 
plicate preferments falling usually 
to the lot of those who have interest 
to command them, rather than of 
those who have no plea but that of 
necessity : but besides this, the ar- 
gument is suicidal ; for if a living 
will not maintain one clergyman, 
how is it to maintain two? We 
greatly applaud the intention of 
our Right Reverend author to see 
that in every parish, abating all 
‘just and fair exceptions,’ there 
shall be a resident ‘‘ incumbent or 
curate ;’’ but if the curate can live 
respectably on the cure after the 
non-resident incumbent has sub- 
tracted his share, perhaps the larger 
part, of the profits, there can be no 
reason why the law should not say 
at once, that such a parish shall 
have a resident rector or vicar with- 
out any proviso for a stipendiary 
substitute except in cases of obvious 
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charity or necessity ; and if the cu- 
rate cannot live thus respectably, 
may it not be as great a hardship 
to confine him, under the name of a 
curate, to the parish with but a part 
of its emoluments, as it would be 
if he had the name of rector, and 
enjoyed the whole ? To our minds, 
all little nibbling schemes for cut- 
ting off some stray twig of plu- 
ralism, while the main root and 
stock are suffered unmolested, and 
almost venerated, to flourish in 
rank luxuriance, are little better 
than acts of legislative hypocrisy to 
satisfy complainants without abating 
the evil. Every enlightened and 
religious man in the country, and 
every true friend of the church, 
have long and loudly complained of 
the system; the public voice de- 
hounces it throughout the land: 
we hope therefore that it will not 
be long before some really efficient 
remedy will be contrived and enact- 
ed by our authorities, civil and ec- 
clesiastical to meet the evil. Much 
that has been done on the subject ts 
worse than useless, especially the 
degree of discretional power given 
to individuals to decide in so many 
cases upon the claims of applicants for 
this so-called privilege of clerical 
absence. While prelatesare but men, 
and men of like feelings with others, 
it is not wise to allow of private 
discretion, where the law might pro- 
vide a specified scale of adjustment. 
But it is not the discretional exercise 
of power by our bishops, but the le- 
legal undisputed right of non-resi- 
dence, occasioned by pluralities and 
unnecessarily privileged exemp- 
tions, that we chiefly lament. While 
this exists, much as we are indebted 
to individual prelates, who, like our 
Right Reverend author, wish to cur- 
tail the evil, it will and must exist in 
scarcely diminished magnitude. 
Connected with the duty of resi- 
dence, his lordship expresses his 
deep regret that in the larger num- 
ber of churches in his diocess there 
is but one service on the Sunday, 
and his wish and expectation that 


shere should be two services witha 
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sermon at each. He justly states, 
that every person anxious respecting 
his soul’s health and his eternal con- 
dition, has a right to expect that the 
doors of the church shall be open to 
receive him, and that ‘“‘the word 
and the will of his Creator and Re- 
deemer should be faithfully explain- 
ed and enforced for his edification.”’ 
‘If the church be shut,’’ adds the 
Bishop, ‘‘he will repair to any 
place, and we blame him not, where 
he hopes that Divine knowledge 
may be imparted to his soul.”” His 
lordship will find it more easy, we 
suspect, to reconcile this candid ad- 
mission with true Christian charity 
and a paramount anxiety for the 
welfare of the souls of men, than 
with the opinions of some who pro- 
fess themselves exclusively the true 
sons of the Church, and would pre- 
fer an ignorant, and irreligious, and 
profligate self-called member of 
their own community, to the most 
modest, and pious, and amiable, and 
conscientious Dissenter, who ever 
sought for ‘* Divine knowledge,” and 
his ** soul’s health,”’ and the interest 
of ‘* his destiny through the endless 
ages of eternity,’’ within the walls of 
an unconsecrated edifice. We ure 
strongly sensible of the evils of Dis- 
sent, and should be most glad to re- 
tain all our feJlow-countrymen with- 
in the precincts of the established 
fold, and to have them therein plen- 
tifully supplied with the most whole- 
some and abundant pastures ; but 
where the pastures are miserably 
scanty, or clearly deleterious, is if 
to be wondered at, that seceders are 
to be found? and in these cases, at 
least, must we not allow with the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, that the 
‘* blame”’ rests elsewhere than with 
the reluctant wanderers ? His lord- 
ship states, ‘* from a personal visita- 
tion of the churches in two very im- 
portant dioceses,” that ‘‘ where the 
parishioners enjoy the benefit of a 
resident and a zealous minister, and 
where there is double duty, [two 
services,] Dissent has not dared to 
approach their dwellings.”” We are 
not sure that this is always the 






































case ; but his lordship’s experience 
should at least influence all who call 
themselves the friends of the 
Church, and most of all those who 
profess themselves to be the only 
sound churchmen, to see well that 
they duly use that powerful anti- 
secession instrument which is fur- 
nished in the faithful ministrations 
of a pious and affectionate pastor. 

His lordship is equally zealous in 
urging upon his clergy the duty of 
visiting the sick, administering fre- 
quently, he would wish monthly, 
the holy communion, and establish- 
ing Sunday schools. These three 
items of advice are highly seasona- 
ble and important, and we trust that 
his lordship’s suggestions respecting 
each of them will meet with the 
cordial response of all his clergy. 
In reference to the last of these 
points, the Bishop remarks, that 

‘© A Sunday school is an easy, a cheap, 
and an unmixed good. Education, un- 
less grounded upon religious principles, 
may be a curse, instead of a blessing. 
Education, with religion, is the greatest 
boon which man can confer upon man.” 
pp. 16, 17. 


His lordship, we believe, well 
knows the truth of these remarks, 
not only from reading and observa- 
tion, but also from his own personal 
and affectionate exertions in the in- 
struction of a Sunday school. We 
wish that all our clergy would lay 
this important matter to heart. 
Thousands of our parishes, to this 
hour, possess no Sunday or other 
parochial free school. The Dissen- 
ters, ‘‘ and we blame them not,’’ but 
we severely »lame ourselves, far 
surpass us in their attention to Sun- 
day school instruction. Much of the 
difficulty in establishing these in- 
comparably useful institutions arises 
from the want of a regular system, 
the knowledge of proper books, and 
other practical details. Ifa society 
somewhat on the plan of the Na- 
tional Society, supported generally 
by our bishops, clergy, and pious 
public spirited laymen, were formed 
for the purpose of promoting Sunday 
schools in the Established Church, 
the effect, we are convinced, would 
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be most important. To our own 

knowledge, at this moment, there 

are numerous parishes ia which no- 

thing is wanting in order to the es- 

tablishment of Sunday schools, but 

a few necessary suggestions for 

commencing the plan, a list of suita- 

ble books, and an easy channel for 

cheaply procuring them, with, per- 

haps in some cases, a slight outit 
by way of encouragement. In de- 

fault of a new institution for the 

purpose, the National Society itself 
would perhaps do well to open a 
separate fund for this object, and 
might, on strong grounds, solicit the 
special contributions of the public 
to it. There has been, we are 
aware, for many years, a Sunday 
school Society in existence ; but it 
does not seem to be generally 
known orappliedioby theclergy. All 
we desire is an institution generally 
recognised by the leading members 
of our church, so as to secure the 
requisite degree of confidence and 
Operative communication. A cir- 
cular issued from such a body, and 
duly sanctioned in each particular 
diocess, would, we doubt not, prove 
of the greatest utility. The pecu- 
niary expenses would be very mo- 
derate. 

We pass on to his lordship’s se- 
cond general head—the necessity 
‘* of avoiding the extremes of luke- 
Warmness and enthusiasm, and of 
delivering from the pulpit the pecu- 
liar and saving doctrines of the reli- 
gion of Christ.”? This advice is most 
wholesome and seasonable ; but it 
will not be easily settled among 
our clergy whai these extremes are, 
or what line of preaching best tallies 
with the admonition. We do not 
ourselves quite understand the exact 
drift of our Right Reverend author, 
in his opening sentences on this 
subject, in which he says,— 


‘A zealous but well-tempered atten- 
tion to this point is now particularly requi- 
site, in this age of religious inquiry and 
discussion, Many prefer theory to prac- 
tice, and trust more to delusive feelings, 
than to that faith which worketh by love. 
All[ wish to be saved, but all will not 
make those sacrifices which true 
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demands. Hence the preachers of more 
easy and accommodating doctrines, have 
acquired an alarming degree of popularity, 
and have withdrawn many from the safe and 
steady paths of the church.” yp. 17. 


We have said that we do not fully 
comprehend the bearing of this pas- 
sage ; for who are ‘ the preachers 
of easy and accommodating doc- 
trines who have acquired an alarm- 
ing degree of popularity, and with- 
drawn many from the safe and steady 
paths of the church ?”” To no class 
of religionists can we fully apply the 
description. The Unitarians, for 
example, may preach an ‘‘ accom- 
modating doctrine,’ but they are 
not by any means a “‘ popular”’ sect. 
The Methodists are popular ; but 
their doctrines and practices are 
generally considered the very re- 
verse of accommodating. The same 
may be said of the great body of 
those who are currently called ** the 
Evangelical party,’ whether Epis- 
copalian or Dissenting, whether Cal- 
vinistic or Arminian: for the great 
outery against them is, that their 
lives and doctrines are of an “ un- 
accommodating” cast ; not that they 
are, as a body, remarkably con- 


formed to the usages and opinions 
of the world, but, on the contrary, 
that they are unnecessarily rigid and 
precise. Nor are we fully aided 
in our researches on this point by 
his lordship’s succeeding observa- 
tions, the object of which is * to 
lay before his reverend auditors the 
opinions of each party ;”’ for what 
are the opinions which his lordship 
specifies? They are respectively 
noticed as follows :—First, 


“ The Calvinists maintain that God, 
from the beginning of the world, pre- 
ordained some of his creatures for ever- 
lasting happiness, and doomed others to 
eternal perdition—irrespectively, without 
any regard to what they might do. Good 
works, they say, are not required, of ne- 
cessity, for final salvation: our doom is 
appointed independently of them. Rege- 
neration also, or conversion, is described 
as being instantaneous and perceptible ; 
conferred, through grace, upon a chosen 
few, who hence can never fall away, 
finally. These are the elect: the rest are 
vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction.” 
np. 17. 18. 
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Again, secondly, 

“Equally erroneous and unscriptural 
are the opinions entertained by this sect, 
uuder whatever title denominated, re- 
specting justification and faith, We are 
justified, or accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith; yet still, 
good works are pleasing and acceptable to 
God, in Christ. We are required, through- 
out the whole of the apustical writings, 
to add to our faith, virtue. Jesus Christ 
came down from heaven not to save us 77 
our sins, but fiom them. Justification, 
therefore, is through faith alone: final sal- 
vation, through faith, with works.” p. 19. 

Then, thirdly, follow some rather 
desultory remarks, respecting the 
influence of the Holy Spirit ; but 
without any express statement of 
the exact error which his lordship 
considers this ‘‘ sect’? as maintain- 
ing, though it would seem to be the 
doctrine of perceptible Divine influ- 
ences. These three specifications 
form the list of exceptionable points; 
and ‘*such,” adds his lordship, 
‘‘ appear to me to be the opposing 
tenets of Calvin and the Scriptures.” 
Such then, we conclude, are the 
alleged ‘* accommodating doctrines;”’ 
but if this be the case, we think 
there is much to diminish his lord- 
ship’s ‘‘alarming” apprehensions. 
We arrive at this inference, as fol- 
lows.— 

With regard to the first point, 
the doctrines of election and repro- 
bation, his lordship must be aware 
that allthe Wesleyan ‘* Methodists,”’ 
whether professing to be in or out 
of the church, reject both these 
doctrines as zealously as his lord- 
ship himself; so that, however much 
they may ** draw men from the safe 


and steady paths of the church,” 


‘they do not at least do it by these 


alleged “ accommodating”  doc- 
trines.” A large part also of what 
are called the Evangelical Clergy (if 
these are meant to be included in the 
censure) are equully explicit in their 
disavowal of them ; and of the re- 
mainder, who believe, with various 
modifications, in personal election, 
few, almost none, admit the doctrine 
of reprobation. Again, of those who 
believe in election, it would be diffi- 
cult to find any, except perhaps a 




























very few isolated Antinomians, who 
preach that “ good works are not re- 
quired of necessity for final salva- 
tion;” for though theyprobably would 
not choose this particular phrase 
forthe expression of their opinions, 
they yet maintain that those who are 
elected to salvation are equally 
‘‘ appointed unto good works, that 
they should walk in them.’”? And 
we think further, they would not 
greatly differ from our prelate, that 
to all practical purposes, as a test 
of character, ‘‘ the elect are they, 
and they alone, who obey the law 
of their God.” 

With regard to the second point, 
we do not think it Calvin’s doctrine, 
but the doctrine of the Bible and 
of our own church, that not only is 
our justification but also our final 
salvation wholly gratuitous ; our 
works subsequent to our justifica- 
tion by faith being not a meritorous 
claim, but rather a test of character; 
as our Lord himself intimates when 
he speaks of the cup of cold water 
given to a disciple in the name of a 
disciple not losing its reward. We 
fully agree with our author and the 


church, that ‘* good works” (and 
what is meant by good works is 
plainly specitied in the Article)* are 
pleasing and acceptable to God in 
Christ ;"’ we believe, also, that at 
the last day we shall be judged 
** according to the deeds done in 
the body ; -but this is a very dif- 
ferent doctrine from what is cur- 
rently meant by “ final justification 
through faith with works,” which, 
as too often expounded, (we mean 
not by our respected author,) in- 
volves asentiment that by no means 
runs commensurate with the reason- 
ing of St. Paul in *‘ excluding boast- 
ing.’’—But our limits are so rapidly 
diminishing,and we have so often dis- 
cussed these subjects at large, that 
we must forbear entering upon the 
controversy on the present occasion. 
On one point, however, we may ven- 
ture most fully to reply to the anxious 
forebodings of the Right Reverend 
prelate, by stating that the way in 
which this doctrine is exhibited by 
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what are called ‘ the Evangelical 
Clergy.” and we may add by the 
‘* Evangelical Dissenters,”’ is oppo- 
sed the farthest poss:ble to an “ easy 
and accommodating” system of doc- 
trine or course of life ; and certainly 
is by no means calculated to with- 
draw persons from the * safe and 
steady paths’? of achurch whose 
formularies are most explicit as res- 
pects the perfectly gratuitous cha- 
racter, not only of our redemption 
and justification, but of our whole 
salvation and final entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

We must be still more concise in 
our allusion to the third point under 
this second head : indeed, we know 
not that we need allude to it at all ; 
for who but afew most ignorant and 
wild enthusiasts look for special, 
sensible, overpowering manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Spirit? We 
fear that the error has been found 
too generally on the other side ; 
that the promised influences of that 
sacred Agent have been too little 
expected or implored ; and that an 
Episcopal Charge, inculcating the 
importance of doing more adequate 
honour to the official relations of this 
Divine Person to mankind in the 
scheme of human redemption, might 
be to the full as salutary as a caveat 
against a fanatical abuse of the doc- 
trine. We, however, concur most 
heartily in the conciliatory tendency 
of his lordship’s concluding remarks 
under this general head. May the 
amiable and Christian spirit which 
they breathe be widely diffused 
among all who have really at heart 
the common cause of promoting the 
glory of God and the highest good 
of man. 

“ These however, and similar difier- 
ences in the religious world, must inevita- 
bly injure the cause ofour common Chris- 
tianity. A spirit of mildness and conci- 
liation would do much in allaying the heat 
which controversy has excited. We have 
of late approximated nearer to each other, 
Equally admitting the first truths of Chris- 
tianity, all lesser discrepancies might sure- 
ly be removed, by a mutual good under- 
standing, and by sincere and friendly ex- 
planations. At least let all suspicion, and 


reproach, and ev il-speaking be done away ; 
and let us bear in mind, that we are bre- 
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thren—bBrethren in Christ, created by the 
same almighty Father ; redeemed by the 
same atouing Saviour ; and journeying on- 
ward to the same home—the mansions, 
as we hope and pray, of eternal happiness 
and glory.” p. 22. 

The third general head relates to 
the conduct of the clergy, as re- 
spects what is called Catholic Eman- 
cipation. His lordship’s view of 
this subject is, that further conces- 
sions to ** our Roman-Catholic bre- 
thren,”’ as he denominates them, 
would*be injurious to our civil and 
religious liberties ; and thot the 
c lergy ought quietly to express their 
opinions, and to petition Parliament 
on the subject; but to avoid in- 
flaming the popular mind, and not 
to allude to the topic in the pulpit, 
or allow petitions to be signed in 
their churches. 

Such is an outline of the Charge 


before us, on which we have very 
frankly expressed our opinions, both 
in approval, in explanation, and in 
dissent. The general tone of his 
lordship’s remarks is so much in the 
spirit of moderation and kindness, 
that we are far more inclined to 
find points of agreement than of 
difference with him. 

To the great Arbiter of all truth, 
and the Bestower of every good gift, 
we would humbly look to ‘“ send 
down upon our bishops and curates, 
and all congregations committed to 
their charge, the healthful Spirit of 
his grace, and the continual dew of 
his blessing ; that, duly taught by 
their preaching, and animated by 
their example, their flocks may ad- 
vance in true faith and godliness, 
and in the end arrive at life ever- 
lasting. 


i 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication :--Biography 
of Dr. Parr, by E. H. Barker ;-Sketches 
of the United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata ;—The Secret Correspondence of 
Madame de Maintenon, from the original 
MSS. in the possession of the Duke de 
Choiseul ;—The English Gentleman’s 
Library Manual,or a Guide to the Choice 
of useful modern Books; by William 
Goodhugh. 

In the press :—Fighty-six Family Lec- 
tures on the Principles and Practice of 
the Christian Religion; by J. Pridham, 
M. A. :-An Historical View of the Hin- 
doo Astronomy; by J. Bentley ;--The 
first part of a new work, entitled ‘* Laco- 
nics, or the best Words of the best Au- 
thors ;” —Antediluvian Phytology; by E, 
J. Artis ;-Outlines of Truth ; by a Lady, 


A letter from Dr. Richardson, the asso- 
ciate of Captain Franklin,dated Penetan- 
guishene, on Lake Huron ‘the most ad- 
vanced naval station on the Lakes),April 
22, 1825, gives the following intelligence 
respecting the Arctic expeditions. 

‘“*We start to-morrow in two large 
canoes, and thirty-two in party for Sault 





St. Marie and Fort William, on Lake 
Superior. From the latter place, we 
proceed in four north canoes towards 
Methye Portage, and the Athabasca 
country. On the Methye Portage, or at 
the farthest at Chepewyan, we expect to 
overtake the boats that l@ft England last 
summer. Nothing of importance has 
hitherto occurred on our journey, nor 
have we made any scientific observation 
worth mentioning.” ‘*We hope to reach 
our winter quarters about the end of 
September, and the whole party are at 
present in good health and spirits.”—Ano- 
ther letter fromC apt. Franklin,datedJune 
2,states that he was 700 miles in advance 
of Cumberland House, and that circum- 
stances were favourable for hisenterprise. 

In consequence of the loss of one of the 
vessels under Captain Parry, the naval 
branchof theexpedition has returnedhome 
without accomplishing its object, just, it 
is stated, at the time when, to all appear- 
ance, a North-West Passage was actual- 
ly open before them. This failure, it is 
feared, may disarrange the plans of the 
land expedition. 

A monument is being erected in Glas- 
gow, to the memory of John Knox. Itis 
to bea Doric column,sixty feet in height. 
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He is to be represented as preaching, 
leaning a little forward, his left leg ad- 
vanced, and holding in his nght band a 
small pocket Bible. In the energy of 
speaking he has grasped and raised up 
the left side of the Geneva cloak, and 1s 
pointing with the forefinger of his left 
hand to the Bible in his right. 

Mr. Wayland, in his missionary sermon 
reviewed in our present Number, esti- 
mates the number of ‘* spiritual” as dis- 
tinguished from merely nominal Chris- 


tians at perhaps only one hundred out of 


the eight hundred millions of which the 
globe consists. We must leave to the 
omniscient Searcher of hearts alone to 
determine this point; but with regard to 
nominal Christianity, the following is the 
current estimate. If the inhabitants of 
the world amount to 800,000,000, its 
Christian population will be 200 millions, 
namely, the Greek aud Eastern Church- 
es, 30 millions; the Papists, 100 mil- 
lions; and the Protestants, 70 millions. 
The pagans are estimated at 461 millions; 
the Mohammedans at 130 millions; and 
the Jews at nine millions. 

FRANCE. 

A French journal has furnished an esti- 
mate of the number of children in the 
several countries in Europe,who are edu- 
cated at publicschools,compared with the 
whole population. According to this table, 
the pupilsof thepublic schools in the circle 
of Gratz, is one in nine of the whole po- 
pulation—in Bohemia,one in eleven—in 
Moravia and Silesia, one in twelve—in 
Austria, one in thirteen—in Prussia, one 
in eighteen—in Scotland, one in ten—in 
England, one in sixteen—in Ireland, one 
in eighteen—in France, one in thirty—in 
Poland, one in seventy-eight—in Portu- 
gal, one in eighty—and in Russia, one in 
pine hundred and fifty-four. 

There areborn atParis about22,000cliil- 
dren annually: about two-thirds of these 
are sent out tonurse in the country : of 
these, the mortality, during the first year, 
is three out of five ; while of the 7,000 to 
$,000 nursed in Paris, more than half die 
within the year. In populous quarters of 
Paris, the mortality is about nine in ten 
in the first year. In the country, when 
good air,cleanliness,and comfort are unit- 
ed, as in Normandy, the mortality during 
the first year is only one in eight. At the 
Foundling Hospital at Paris, it is stated, 
that of the immense numbers received an- 
nually,there only remain 180 at the age of 
ten. TheAcademy,considering theimpor- 
tance of these facts, has communicated 
them to theSocieteMaternelle,and similar 
institutions. Hithertothese societies have 


invariablyrecommended mothers to nurse 
their children ; but inconsequence of the 
mortality, bad air, and other circumstan- 
ces, it is now urged to be more charitable 
to aid them to send their children to nurse 
into the country. Asa general plan,how- 
ever, we much doubt either the wisdom 
or benevolence of this scheme. 
NETHERLANDS. 

The Dutch papers contain an account 
of a pew discovery in lithography,for re- 
printing foreign journals, by which it is 
calculated that the postage and stamp 
will be saved. The reprint will be ex- 
ecuted by achemical process, It is to ap- 
peartwo hours afterthe arrivalof the mail. 

A philosophical college has been found- 
ed at Brussels; and the Government 
spare no expense,that it may be answer- 
able to its destination. All the courses of 
lectures are gratuitous ; the expense of 
board is only 200 florins ; and stipends 
will be granted to promising pupilswho are 
not able to pay even so moderate a suin. 

SPAIN, 

The Pope haslately pronounced the bea- 
tification of a Spanish Francisean,named 
Jubein. Among the numberless miracles 
attributed to this monk, is one of having 
resuscitated several coupleof half-roasted 
fowls, which at his command took wing 
from the spit and flew away with miracu- 
lous velocity. This ignorant and wretched 
country teems with pretended miracles at 
the present moment. 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor has sanctioned the pro- 
ject ofa Technological Institution at Mos- 
cow, for the propagation of the arts rela- 
tive to manufactures. Youths of free con- 
dition may be admitted from sixteen to 
twenty-four yearsof age, and their in- 
struction is aflorded gratis. 

GREECE, 

The National Assembly at Argos has 
declared that public instruction shall be 
under the immediate superintendence of 
the legislative body; by whom it has been 
decreed,that a central school of arts shall 
be established at Argos, and the minister 
of the interior be entrusted with the exe- 
cution. Aninspector-generalof instruction 
is named, who is to inform the Govern- 
ment of the state of the schools already 
established, to propose the establishment 
of others, to examine the capabilities of 
the instructors, and to superintend the 
institution of libraries and museums. 

UNITED STATES. 

A city law has been passed inCharles- 
ton against riding or driving by places of 
public worship on the Sabbath, at any 
gait faster than a walk. 
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Proposals are in circulation for making 
a carriage road from the top of the bank 
on the Niagara river,belowthe falls,down 
to the water’s edge, on both sides of the 
If this undertaking should be 
carried into effect.the traveller may pass 
the tremendous chasm belowthe cataract 


river. 


in safety, sitting in a carriage. 


As an illustra ation of the progress, both 
of population and of education, in the 
United States, it may be mentioned that 
the Boston Free Schools,whichcontained 
in the year 1758 only eight hundred and 
fifty-six pupils, have now five thousand 


six-hundred and fifty-one. 


From the following curious address ts- 
sued by one of the candidates for the 
shrievalty of Schuy!kill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, we may judge that the violation 
of the boasted freedom and purity of 


election is not confined to our own 
‘** worn-out monarchical section of the 
globe.” 

“In making this application I wish it 
to be understood that it is pot my in- 
tention to take the rounds of the county, 
—to go from house to house with a 
view to corrupt your morals bywhat may 
be termed a liberal course of bribery,— 
shaking those handsI never shook before, 
and which I do not intend again to shake 
after the election,-handing round a capa- 
cious snuff-box well filled with scented 
snuff, carrying with me a pair of saddle- 
bags stuffed with chewing tobacco cut to 
convenient lengths to distribute in all di- 
rections,—treating to whisky on all oc- 
casions,—swearing white is black, and 
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black is white, and making promises I 
never intend to perform; and by some 
fabricated story to excite your sympathy 
and extort promises of votes and favour 
which you would be base to fulfil. I leave 
this course to other candidates. If you 
think me worthy of your support and 
confidence, elect me.” 

A gentleman, having occasion to pass 
through soine parts of the State of New- 
York most destitute of religious instruc- 
tion, purchased about 15,000 tracts, in 
assorted packages. These packages he 
committed to the care of benevolent indi- 
viduals in as many different towns, with 
a request that every head of a family 
might have one tract, provided he would 
agree, after reading it,to exchange with 
his neighbours for theirs. . It is the pur- 
pose of the donor to continue these de- 


posits. 
CANADA, &c. 

There are now not less than thirty-nine 
provincialpublicationsintheBritishNorth- 
American provinces, whereas fifty years 
since there were oaly two newspapers in 
the whole of that vast territory. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

A sugar manufactory has been estab- 
lished at Otaheite, where sugar is made 
from the native cane: and a buildingde- 
signed for a cotton manufactory has been 
erected at Emieo ; the machinery for spia- 
ning and weaving has been imported 
from England, and it is to be put in mo- 
tion by water power. Cotton grows 
spontaneously in great abundance. 


—————— 


THEOLOGY. 

The Gospel of St. John, in German, 
with an analytical and interlineary Trans- 
lation. By George Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 

Jesus Christ the true God and Eter- 
nal Life. By T. F. Churchill, M. D. 
Ovo. 6s. 

A Course of Catechetical Instruction. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 

TheProtestantReformation V indicated 
from the Misrepresentations of Wilham 
Cobbett. By the Author of * The Pro- 
testant.” 

The Parish Church, or Religion in 
Britain. By Thomas Wood. 10s. 6d. 

Affectionate Adviceto Apprentices and 
other Young Persons. By the Rev. H. 
G. Watkins. 6d. 

Tolley’s Paraphraseof the FirstEpistle 
to the Corinthians,withNotes. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Williamson’s Reflections. 2 vols. 8vo. 
i/. Is. 


Evancelical Ramble: 


VoL Ill. 3s. 6d. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Catechism of the Evidences of the Bi- 
ble in Rhyme. By W.F. Lloyd. 4s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Slave Colonies of Great Britain ; 
or a Picture of Negro Slavery,drawn by 
the Colonists themselves ; being an ab- 
stract of Papers recentlylaid before Par- 
liament. 

EngravedSpecimensoftheArchitectural 
Antiquities of Normandy. By J. and H. 
Le Keux,afterDrawings by Pugin. Part 
I. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Martin le Grand, London. 
Svo. 

A Voyage towards the South Pole,per- 
formed in 1822-24. By J. Weddell. 8vo. 
18s. 

Wanderings in SouthAmerica,&c. By 
C. Waterton, Esq. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
containing a fullandfaithful delineation of 

every thing dene by, or relating to, the 
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British Senate during that most interest- 


ing Period. égvo. 14s, 


Society for the Propagation of ihe Gospel. God 


Martin Luther, a Poem. 6s. 
An Essay on the Chinese Language. 


The Fruits of Faith,a poem. By Hugh By T. Myers. 


Campbell, 1 vol. 6s. 


The Mirven Family. 6: 














Meligious Xutehigence. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGA- 
TION OF THE GOSPEL. 
F Rom an interesting appeal lately issued 
in behalf of this earliest of our mission- 
ary institutions, we copy the following 
passages. The whole of the appeal is 
drawn up in a truly excellent spirit. 

“The duty of endeavouring to spread 
the light of that Gospel under which it 
is our highest happiness to live, among 
those who are strangers to it, must be ac- 
knowledged by all who have any rever- 
ence for the commands of their Lord and 
Saviour. ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’ was 
his last solemn injunction to his Apos- 
tles: and it is painful to reflect how im- 
perfectly, from the supineness of Chris- 
tians, that Divine command has as yet 
been obeyed. 

“From such inexcusable indifference 
to the spiritual welfare and eternal salva- 
tionof their fellow-creatures, itis high time 
that Christians should awake: and bless- 
ed be God! there are many who have 
Jong been labouring to wipe away so foul 
a reproach upon the Christian name. 

‘Jt was under a strong sense of this 
obligation, and for this noble and truly 
benevolent purpose, that the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel was origi- 
nally instituted: and it is with the same 
views, and for the same end, that it now 
earnestly calls for the support of all the 
friends of religion—all indeed who name 
the name of Christ—especially those who 
worship him in the communion of the 
Church of England. Acting in strict 
accordance with the principles, and un- 
der the regular and chartered superin- 
tendence of the heads of that church, the 
Society has for its object nothing less than 
the universal diffusion of Christianity in 
its purest form, and in its most perfect 
conformity with the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints. 

‘“* The Society’s general designs are far 
from being confined to one portion of the 
globe: they embrace every part of it, to 
which British power and British benevo- 
lence have access ; and nothing but the 
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want of adequate means stands inthe way 
oi their more extended accomplishment 
and inore bencficial effects. Unwilling to 
reject the pressing applications which 
have been made for its assistance, the So- 
ciety has enlarged its bounty to the im- 
poverishment of its fuads, and the material 
diminution of its capital,but the increas- 
ed exertions of its friends, and the inex- 
haustible liberality of the public, when 
the claims of the Society shall have be- 
come as extensively known as they de- 
serve, are resources which are louked 
to with the most sanguine confidence. 

** Let not, then, this appeal to a Chris- 
tian nation be made in vain. Let not 
those who partake of the bread of life in 
abundance, withhold that charitable aid 
which isabsolutely necessary for the com- 
munication of the same spiritual food to 
the multitudes who are perishing with 
hunger. ‘Freely they have received, 
freely let themgive.’ They pray constant- 
ly that the kingdom of God may come— 
let them prove the sincerity of their pray- 
ers, by contributing, according to their 
several abilities, to the maintenance of 
those missionaries, the business of whose 
lives itis to extend that kingdom upon 
earth. Let the members of the Church 
of England, in particular, come forward 
to support, by all the means in their pow- 
er, a society which is,engaged in disse- 
minating the Gospel, according to their 
firm persuasion,‘as the truth is in Jesus.’ 

‘** The operations of the Society extend 
over the vast provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Newfoundland, and the Bermudas. 

‘** Of late years, the population in those 
colonies has increased to such an extent, 
that the Society has deermed it necessary 
creatly to increase the number of its mis- 
sionaries. The spiritual wants of those 
countries cannot be adequately supplied 
without such an addition to the ministers 
of religion as would triple the number 
that was employed,even at so late a pe- 
riod asthe year 1816. The actualnumber 
of missionaries now in the service of the 
Society, in the North-American colonies 
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alone, is one hundred and three ; and, in 
addition to these, more than one hundred 
schoolmasters are partially supported 
from its funds. 

“With a view to the formation of a 
body of native clergy for the service of 
the colonies, the Society has contributed 
largely toward the support of King’s Col- 
lege, Windsor, Nova Scotia, by an annual 
grant, and by the endowment of divinity 
scholarships and exhibitions. The So- 
ciety is also called upon to make frequent 
grants, in aid of the erection of churches 
in the infant settlements; and has been 
the great instrument of introducing the 
National System of Education in the ca- 
pitals of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, and of extending it through 
every part of the North-American colo- 
nies. 

‘* Another source of expenditure has 
been opened to the Society. by the ex- 
tended colonization of the southern parts 
of Africa and the interior of New Hol- 
land; where it will form an object of 
great and important interest, to carry for- 
ward the same plan of religious instruc- 
tion and general education, which has 
been found so effectual in the North- 
American colonies, so soon as the funds 
of the Society will admit of such an ex- 
tension of their operations. 

‘“« To meet these great and increasing 
demands the resources of the Society are 
found to be utterly inadequate, notwith- 
standing the liberal aid which they have 
obtained from parliamentary grants. 
The average annual expenditure of the 
Society has, for the last four years, ex- 
ceeded its income, to the amount of 
60001. ; an excess which if continued for 
a few years more, must bring inevitable 
ruin on the Society’s funds. 

*¢ The collections under the authority 
of the royal letter, granted in 1819, have 
been appropriated to the exclusive uses of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and the esta- 
blishments connected with it ; and will 
be found unequal to answer the increas- 
ing demands from that quarter. The 
buildings there, though not yet complet- 
ed, are so far advanced as to admit of the 
residence of the principal, two profes- 
sors, a limited number of students, and 
the Society’s missionaries on their first 
arrival in India. 

‘‘ The lamented death of the late Bi- 
shop of Calcutta could not fail to check, 
for a time, the progress of the Society’s 
operations in the eastern peninsula ; but 
they look forward to the happiest results, 
from the co-operation of the present dio- 
cesan, and the zealous exertions of their 


missionaries, who are diligently engaged 
under the direction of the principal of the 
college, in those studies which will enable 
them to carry on with effect the ultimate 
designs of the Society. In the mean time, 
and in addition to the main object of their 
present occupations, the attainment of 
the native languages and the acquisition 
of a general knowledge of Indian rites 
and customs, the missionaries are active- 
ly employed in superintending several in- 
stitutions for the education of the native 
youth. 

‘* The formation of a college library 
has been commenced at a considerable 
expense : it will, however, require ma- 
ny additions to render it efficient. At the 
mecting of the Board, in March 1822, it 
was resclved to endow twenty theologi- 
cal scholarships for the purpose of form- 
ing a body of missionaries, catechists, 
and schoolmasters. 

‘* The Society has recently been en- 
abled to make an important addition to 
its establishment in the East. In order to 
extend its operations in that quarter, and 
give union and strength to the missiona- 
ries, it has undertaken the superintend- 
ence and management of the missions i 
Southern India, which have been hither- 
to maintained by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge ; and 
which that Society consented to resign, 
in consideration of the benefits which the 
missionaries must derive from an inti- 
mate connexion with Bishop’s College. 
Calcutta. 

** Five European missionaries, and six 
native teachers, devoted to the instruc- 
tion of the native congregations in the 
neighbourhood of Madras, have thus 
been added to the Society’s establish- 
ment, and there is an urgent demand for 
more labourers in the same field. 

‘* Under these circumstances the So- 
ciety feels justified in expressing a con- 
viction that the British public will not 
fail to aid its labours. Its friends are 
therefore entreated both to form them- 
selves into committees for this purpose, 
in concurrence with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and to circulate authentic 
details of the nature and extent of the 
Society’s operations, which will be fur- 
nished to them from time to time.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION 
OF THE JEWS. 

The following is an abstract of the Se- 

venteenth Report of this Society, read at 


the last annual meeting. 
The committee state, that the cause 
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of the Society is gaining ground, and ob- 
taining increased attention from the 
Christian world. Various new auxiliary 
societies have been formed. Ireland had 
contributed to the Society the sum of 
1150/ since the former anniversary. The 
waole contributions of the year amount- 
ed to 13,715/.,exceeding those of the pre- 
ceding one by the sum of 1289/. It is 
stated, that there are some symptoms of 
an increasing attention to religion, and 
of a less hostile feeling than formerly to- 
wards the Society among the Jews of this 
country. The continued attendance of 
Jews and Jewesses at the lectures on the 
Old-Testament types, is adduced in con- 
iurmation of this statement. 

Two rabbies have, during the past 
vear, been frequent writers in the Jewish 
Expositor, and have proposed their ob- 
jections, and stated their arguments, ina 
manner until lately altogether unknown 
in the annals of this controversy. During 
the same period a Jew has published a 
history of his own nation, in English, 
2vowedly with a view to call the attention 
of his brethren to the Scriptures. 

The number of copies of the holy Serip- 
tures issued by the Society, has not been 
more than about 1200. This lias, in some 
degree, arisen froin a more rigid econo- 
my in the distribution of them, but is 
chiefly to be attributed to the various 
stations having been so abundantly sup- 
plied. Of Hebrew and foreign tracts 
about 12,000 have been issued. 

The Committee have ventured to un- 
dertake the printing of an edition of the 
whole Scriptures of the Oid and New 
Testaments in Hebrew. 

Respecting the schools of the Society, 
the Committee present a favourable 
report. The number of children in 
them is thirty-six boys and forty-seven 
girls. 

Six missionary students have been ad- 
mitted into the Socicty’s seminary in the 
course of the last year: four of them (of 
whom one is a converted Jew) are fo- 
reigners ; the other two are members of 
the university of Cambridge. Six mis- 
sionaries have gone forth from the semi- 
nary since the last meeting; Messrs. 
Wermelskirk and Reichardt to Poland, 
Mr. Stockfeld to Holland, Mr. Banga to 
Basle, Mr. Bergfeldt to Posen, and Mr. 
Nicolayson to visit his friends inDenmark 
previously to his proceeding to Palestine ; 
whither also Dr. Dalton, an Irish medical 
gentleman, has proceeded as a missionary 
agent from the Society. The number of 
etudents now in the seminary is six, and 
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the number of the missionaries in actual 
employment is twenty-five. 

The Committee next proceed to give 
some account of the Foreign Operations 
of the Society. Beginning with France, 
they state, that even in that country some 
anxiety is manifested, and some exertion 
used to promote Christianity amongst the 
Jews. A large chapel has been opened 
atParis, under the sanction of the British 
Ambassador, for the use of the English 
residents and visitors, by the Rev. Lewis 
Way, of which he himself is the minister, 
and where the cause of the Jews is not 
likely to be forgotten. After two sermons 
by the Rev. Mr. Simeon and Mr. Way, 
above sixty pounds were collected. 

With respect to Holland, the Com- 
mittee state, that a Ladies’ Association 
had been formed in aid of the Society at 
Amsterdam. The Rev. A. S. Thelwall 
still continues his labours at that place. 
He writes: *‘ 1] have seen four Jews bap- 
tized ; all of whom, I have good reason to 
hope, are truly converted, and have pass- 
ed from death unto life. We have one 
fainily, and those of superior rank, in 
which there are six Jews and Jewesses, 
over whom we may rejoice and bless the 
God of all grace.” — 

The Second Report of the Frankfort 
Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, states, that the cause is pros- 
pering in that place. The better informed 
Jews are described as ready to receive 
any thing that can enlighten their under- 
standings, and as eager to read the So- 
ciety’s tracts and New Testaments. Nine 
baptisms are reportedto have taken place. 
TheCommittee, having heard that into an 
institution at Dusselthal, under the di- 
rection of Count Von der Recke, twenty 
Jews have been received, have agreed to 
contribute towards the maintenance of a 
minister in the institution. Two similar 
institutions were about to be established ; 
the one at Weimar, and the other at Ber- 
lin. From Detmold Baron Blomberg, 
states,that several young Jewish teachers 
in that neighbourhood were examining 
into the truth of Cbristianity,and that one 
of considerable talents and hopeful piety 
had been baptized, and has begun to 
preach Christ crucified to his brethren. 
At Dresden, fourteen have been baptized. 

Prussia.— An account was given in the 
last Report, of two young Jews of Ber- 
ditchef, who had travelled 1300 miles to 
Berlin, for the purpose of obtaining Chris- 
tian instruction; and that, after a due 
course of religious instruction, they had 
been there baptized. Having for more 
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than two years given proofs of their sin- 
cerity, and manifested the requisite qua- 
lifications, the Berlin Society have de- 
termined to prepare and send them forth 
as missionaries. Professor Tholuck car- 
ries on his periodical publication, ‘‘ The 
Friend of Israel,” which,it appears,is read 
by a considerable number of Jews as well 
as Christians. He is engaged in prepa- 
ring a work on the prophecies which re- 
late to the Messiah. 

Poland.—Theaccounts received from 
this station have been, it is stated, of an 
encouraging nature. The German ser- 
vices, which the missionaries are per- 
mitted to hold in the Lutheran church, 
have been attended by many Jews; and 
several have been publicly baptized. 
Public sanction has been given to the 
missionaries by the government. 

Mr. Moritz, a converted Jew, hitherto 
employed as a missionary in Russian 
Poland, testifies that the younger Jews 
have begun generally to lay aside the 
fables and traditions of the rabbies in 
the Talmud, and diligently to search and 
study the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, 

Various interesting discussions have 
been carried on between the Society’s 
missionary, the Rev. C. Neat, and the 
Jews at Gibraltar. Mr. Neat is pursu- 
ing the object of the Society on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Society at Malta has been engag- 
ed in the dissemination of the holy Scrip- 
tures and tracts. The translation and 
printing of many tracts of the Society 
are in progress. 

Palestine.—At the last annual meeting, 
the Committee presented an abstract of 
Mr. Wolf’s interesting journal, up tothe 
date of November, 1823. He was then 
at Damascus, with the Rev. Mr Lewis, 
diligently labouring to impart instruction 
and consolation to his afflicted brethren, 
who were, at that time, suffering unusu- 
ally from the tyranny of their Turkish 
oppressors. He leftDamascus forAleppo. 
His visit to that place in the autumn of 
the preceding year, and his providential 
escape from the ruin which he witnessed, 
are already known toour readers. Of the 
population whom he found on his former 
arrival,and amongst whom he had preach- 
ed the Gospel, five sixths had been over- 
whelmed in the earthquake,and left either 
dead or maimed. ‘ When I entered 
Aleppo the first time,” saysMr. Wolf,“‘the 
Franks lived in houses like palaces,richly 
furnished with all the luxuries of the 
East. We heard the exclamation of the 


Turkish watchman from the tower of the 
mosque,—‘ God is very great; there is 
God, and nothing but God, and Moham- 
med is his prophet. Prayer is better than 
sleeping.” But it is a truth that, ‘ except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.’ An earthquake 
ruined their palaces, and happy those 
fathers who counted the number of their 
families and found them safe. Seven hun- 
dred Jews now go about deprived of their 
eye-sight, no longer able to read Moses 
and the Prophets! The Sultan’s first 
care was to send a company to Aleppo to 
take the money of the slain families. 
Happy England! under the wings of the 
Gospel and the laws of thy land.” Mr. 
Wolf had afterwards an opportunity ot 
preaching to several respectable Jews in 
the house of the British Consul. ‘ The 
Jewish Consuls,”says Mr, Wolf, “‘thank- 
ed me after the sermon was over ;” and 
then he adds, ** I am the first Protestant 
preacher who has preached at Aleppo for 
thirty-four years. 1 have daily conversa- 
tions with Jews, often till after mid- 
night.” 

More recent letters had been received 
from Mr. Wolf, dated at the British re- 
sidency, at Bushire, in the Persian Gulf, 
where he arrived, after having visited 
Bagdad and Bassora. He speaks with 
much thankfulness of the blessing which 
has invariably attended all his recent la- 
bours near the Persian Gulf. A request 
has been made by the British and Arme- 
nian inhabitants at Bushire, that a person 
may be sent them from England to super- 
intend the establishment of schools for 
the Armenian, Persian, and Jewish chil- 
dren, upon the plan of mutual instruction. 
A subscription had been raised amongst 
the more opulent inhabitants towards the 
expense of this object. The British resi- 
dents are also anxious to have a mission- 
ary, to instruct the children in the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, and to undertake a 
regular ministry there on the Sunday. 

Mr. Lewis, the Society’s missionary 
in Palestine, after leaving Mr. Wolf at 
Damascus, returned to Jerusalem. The 
account which he gives of the state of 
the Jews in that city is most distressing. 
That class of Jews who first began to 
assemble in Jerusalem, about eighteen 
years ago, and who have come to die in 
the land of their fathers, he represents 
as being shamefully and inhumanly op- 
pressed. Their firmans are disregarded, 
and they know not where to apply for re- 
lief or protection. Mr. Lewis sold forty 
Bibles, five of which were bound withNew 
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Testaments, beside twelve copies of the 
ProphetsandTestaments,ninetyofthePro 
phets alone,and !065 Psalters. * I endea- 
your,” he says, ** to put the Prophets as 
much as possible into the hands of the 
Jews,though they are not so acceptable to 
them.” Events however had occurred, 
during the year, to check that free circu- 
lation of the word of God in Palestine 
which had beea so happily begun. The 
opposition of the public authorities bad 
been very strongly manifested; and ac- 
counts had been receivedof attempts, both 
on the part of the ‘Turkish and Roman- 
Catholic power,to prevent the circulation 
of the Scriptures. Bulls from Rome, as 
our readers are aware, and firmans from 
Constantinople, had been simultaneously 
issued for that purpose ; which directed, 
amongst other things, the seizure and 
burning of all the books of Scripture 
which had arrived or which might arrive, 
within the Ottoman dominions. Mr. 
Lewis, in consequence of the violent 
measures adopted by these opposers of 
missionary efforts, had been under the 
necessity of surrendering the premises at 
Antoura, originally taken by Mr. Way, 
and afterwards made over to the Society, 
by Bishop Hannah Marone, the Vicar 
Patriarchal. 

The Society’s schools in India are con- 
ducted by Mr. Michael Sargon, a con- 
verted Jew, under the superintendence of 
the Madras Committee. He has 109 
scholars under his care. 

In conclusion, the Committee once 
more call upon their friends to unite 
with them in humble thanksgivings to 
God, for the success which he has already 
vouchsafed to the exertions of this So- 
ciety ; and in fervent prayer that he will 
finally render them effectual by the abun- 
dant effusion of his Holy Spirit on the 
house of Israel. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN 
OHIO 


We have received the journal of the 
proceedings of the Episcopal Convention 
of Ohio held last June, from which we 
copy the following portions of Bishop 
Chase’s highly interesting address rela- 
tive to the theological seminary. 

** The cause of our seminary, set forth 
in ‘the appeal in behalf of the diocess 
of Ohio,’ has continued to gain ground 
in the best affections of our English 
friends. Considerable accessions to the 
fund have been made, and the spirit of 
good will and Christian fellowship, which 
it was our object always to promote, was 


daily increasing. Scar elya post has past 
without bringing some good tidings of 
great joy to our infantsemmary. The 
most encouraging words and deeds have 
been recited to me im letters from per- 
sons most eminent for private virtue and 
public station. Would that their loved 
and respected names could be here re- 
cited ! But you know them, and will em- 
balm their kindness in your memories.” 

‘To determine the great question 
where our se minars is to be established, 
Ll always considered as a right belongingto 
the Convention: for by that body I un- 
derstand an assembly of men acting in 
the fear of God for the diocess in general, 
free from prejudice, partial views, and 
local interests—in short, an assemblage 
of the wisdom of the whole diocess—of 
the bishop—of the clergy—and of the 
laity. As an integral part, therefore, 
of this body, | have thought it my duty 
to give this subject all the investigation 
and deliberation in my power ; the result. 
of which the same sense of duty now 
compels me to lay before you. 


‘* Before we enter on the consideration 
of any particular place, the proposals for 
the seminary divide themselves into two 
classes; namely, those for town, and 
those for country places.” ‘1. In the 
country we can have the choice of a site 
most eligible for health, which is not 
always the case in our towns, as expe- 
rience abundantly proves 2. Wherever 
in the country our scminary is placed, 
the lands for many miles around will 
greatly increase in value; and if they 
should be in a state of nature, that in- 
crease, in the opinion of good judges, 
would be more than doubled.” ‘3. By 
placing our seminary on lands of which 
itself is the owner for some distance 
round, we might possess, and if we chose, 
we might exercise, a power as effectual as 
salutary—a power, by right of soil, to 
prevent the evils which otherwise often 
the best of collegiate laws cannot cure. 
Such is the nature of our civil govern- 
ment, that it must be employed rather 
in punishing than in preventing vice. 
Thus, of necessity, the woe falls more on 
the seduced than on the seducer. The 
tempted is punished, while the tempter 
often,too often escapes unhurt. In schools 
and colleges placed in cities.andreceiving 
students from abroad, these evils are most 
alarmingly apparent. Young men are 
often disgraced by punishment,and some- 
times ruined by expulsion; whilst, when 
compared with their seducers, they are 
innocent—and those who enticed them 
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from the paths of rectitude chiefly ought 
to suffer. 

‘“* There is a time in youth when the 
body, not the mind, hasattained maturity 
—a time when, amid the storms of 
passion, reason’s feeble voice is scarcely 
heard—a time when inexperience blinds 
the eve, and pleasure like an opiate lulls 
the conscience fatally to sleep—a time 
when the paths of sin, though they end 
in death, are by the arts of Satan strewed 
with flowers—a time when all restraint, 
though imposed by Mercy’s self, seems 
hard and galling ;—there is in youth a 
time like this, and this is that which is 
commonly spent at college, when, for the 
want of means to prevent temptation, 
they are most exposed to the sedacements 
of wicked and designing persons. This 
is so true and so frequent, that through 
a life of half a century, and for the greater 
part of this spent in being taught or in 
teaching others, there has been no one 
subject on which my mind has dwelt with 
deeper and more melancholy regret than 
this,—namely, that there were not in our 
seminariesof learning some way invented, 
or some power reserved, by which temp- 
tation might be suppressed; and thus 
vice preven'ed, or at least the tempter, 
for example’s sake, more severely pu- 
nished ;—some way, I say, by which our 
youth, when removed from the guardian 
eye of their parents, might contend with 
vice on more equal terms—might be 
taught, at Jeast, the use of weapons of 
self-defence, before they are brought as 
in our city colleges, to contend unarmed 
with the worst enemies of their happiness 
—those who find it their interest or ma- 
licious pleasure, to seduce them from 
their studies imto vice and dissipation. 
And here--may God be praised both for 
the suggestion and the way to accomplish 
it—this much-desiredmeansof preventing 
evils, which no collegiate laws can cure 
(till that cure come too late), is now 
before you. Put yourseminary on your 
own domain; be owners of the soil on 
which you dwell, and let the tenure of 
every lease and deed depend on the ex- 
pressed condition, that nothing detri- 
mental to the morals and studies of youth 
be allowed on the premises. This con- 
dition, whilst it secures good men for the 
first settlers, will ensure them such for 
ever; and in so doing, will close up the 
greatest, widest, and most fatal avenues 
to vice.” 

** With regardto our affairs in England, 
it becomes my duty to state, that besides 
the permanent fund,now upwards of 5000 
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guineas, there remained at the last ad- 
vices, a large collection of books still in 
London, given by different most bene- 
volent individuals; also the stereotype 
plates for ourPrayer-book,and a separate 
fund for a most complete set of printing 
types to carry into effect an essential part 
of our plan.” 

Wehave already stated,inour lastNum- 
ber,the incipient operationsof thecollege, 
held for the present at Bishop Chase’s 
residence at Worthington. The Bishop 
concludes his address in the following 
language of 2arnest devotion and depen- 
dence upon the blessing of God. 

“| have been, through necessity, 
speaking solely of outward things; let us 
now speak of those things which concern 
the heart and the spirit: I mean, our 
prayers to God for his blessing on all we 
do. Pray ye then for the good of our 
loved Zion. Till very lately, a cloud dark 
and heavy hung over her infant head ; and 
even now, the light which, by God’s 
mercy, has broken in upon us from the 
east, serves but to discover how weak we 
are; and though on the bosom of the 
tempest which surrounds us, British be- 
nevolence has painted the rainbow ot 
hope, yet that hone must be cherished 
with faith, and that faith must live by the 
breath of prayer. O pray we, then to 
Him who ordereth the storm for our trial, 
and sendeth the rain for our comfort, 
Though in ruins, cast us not off for ever, 
O God of mercy. Raise up thy power 
and come amongst us: lift up the light 
of thy countenance upon us, and give us 
peace, both now and evermore. Amen.” 


SCOTTISH MISSIONARY BISHOP. 

During a residence of five years in 
France, the attention of Dr. Luscombe 
‘Chaplain to hisRoyal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge) was directed to the state 
of religion among his countrymen settled 
in that country, the number of whom 
actually resident is calculated at no less 
than 50,000: and he observed with regret 
the great inconvenience and danger to 
which this large body of British subjects 
were exposed from the absence botb of 
teachers episcopally licensed and visited, 
and of the regular administration of the 
holy sacraments. 

He was advised to lay the case before 
the bishops of Scotland, and to seek that 
assistancefrom them whichcircumstances 
rendered it improbable he could obtain in 
England. After a long correspodence, 
theydeterminedto consecrate him as their 
missionary bishop to his British fellow- 
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subjectsabroad. He was accordingly con- 
secrated at Stirling, last March. for the 
purpose of representing the Scotch Epis- 
copal Churchon the continent of Europe. 
He is stated to have met with acordial co- 
operation among all ranks of British resi- 
dents at Paris. On the 23d of June, he 
confirmed 120 youngpersonsintheF rench 
capital ; eight clergymen attended on the 
occasion, and the sermon was preached by 
the chaplain to the embassy. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY 
SOCIETY. 

We lay before our readers, with great 
pleasure, the substance of the last Report 
of this highly useful Church-of-England 
institution. 

The most prominent feature in the 
Society’s proceedings among our own 
countrymen at home, during the year,has 
been a series of endeavours to supply the 
crews of trading vessels in the port of 
Londonwiththeformulariesof our church. 
Not less than 100,000 men, upon a mode- 
ratecalculation, are annually employed in 
these ships,besides 16,000 lightermen and 
watermen,and very many others engaged 
in the fishing trade. In prosecuting 
this object, the Society’s agent met 
with many difficulties; but he has, on 
several occasions,witnessed a very strong 
desire on the part of the young toembrace 
the advantages so unexpectedly offered 
them. Among the seamen,there has been 
marked at times the appearance of strong 
compunction and desires of amendment. 
One seemed particularly thankful for the 
book of Select Homilies, regretting the 
idle manner in which he had spent the last 
Sabbath,and expressing a hopethat, bythe 
blessing of God,a good use would be made 
of the book presented to him. And. upon 
another occasion, the mateof a vessel said, 
‘*T seldom hear a sermon: but when I do, 
it makes me shudder. 1 shall read the 
Homilies : and I hope they will make me 
a better man.” Insome cases the unin- 
structed have shown a wish to learn. 
Upon some occasions, very pleasing in- 
stances have occurred of picty and can- 
dour. The Homilies have been univer- 
sally well received. Among 8,560 men 
visited, only forty had before seen them ; 
but, when read, they have alwavs appear- 
ed to give great satisfaction. One cap- 
tain said, “I find them plain, excellent, 
and very good matter.” The mate ofa 
ship, on board which a copy had been left, 
addressed the agent, on a subsequent oc- 
casion, in these words; Sir, I have read 
the Homilies which vou leftinthe summer: 
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they are truly excellent sermons; very 
plain, but very good.”—In one case, also, 
they seem to have been greatly blessed in 
alarming the conscience of a careless in- 
dividual,and bringing him toabettermind. 

The number of ships visited by the So- 
ciety’sagent in the course of eight months, 
as opportunitieshave occurred,is853. The 
crews of these ships amounted to about 
8,560 persons . of whom 1,874 were pre- 
viously provided with Prayer-books, and 
7,086 were unsupplied. Among these, 
766Prayer-books,and fifteen copies of the 
whole Book of Homilies in duodecimo, 
have been sold at reduced prices. One 
or more of the little books of Select Ho- 
milies having been left for the use of the 
ship’s company, on board each vessel 
which has been visited,it not unfrequently 
happens that the Bible, Prayer-book. and 
select Homilies are now given out tosea- 
men on the morning of the Sabbath, for 
their religious instruction ip the course ot 
the day. 

Application has been made to the So- 
ciety, also, by zealous individuals at other 
ports, for assistance in pursuing a similar 
course. 

A new edition of the Prayer-book has 
been completed in Irish, consisting oi 
1,500 copies. A correspondent writes: 
‘The demand seems to increase: the 
people certainly like the book, and, after 
their manner of expressing themselves, 
consider it to be fine Irish.” He farthe: 
says, that he knows of a Roman-Catholic 
priest who possesses a copy of the Prayer- 
book, has kept it by him for several years, 
and values it highly. 

From the foregoing account of the ope- 
rations of this society at home, the Com- 
mittee pass on toa brief statement of their 
efforts abroad. 

Prayer-books and Homilies bave been 
sent, in the course of last year, toa colony 
of English residing in Normandy, who as- 
semble on the Sabbath to worship God ac- 
cording to the customs observed in the 
land of their fathers. Upon similar prin- 
ciples, as well as with a general view to 
the spiritual advantage of those whoshould 
receive the books, the chaplain of a ship 
stationed off the coast of Africa ; the chap- 
lain of the Blonde, roing to the Sandwich 
Islands ; and other clergymen, filling simi- 
lar offices, or going to minister in foreign 
stations,have been supplied with copies of 
the church formularies. The writer of a 
letter lately received expresses himself to 
the following effect :-— 

“I have taken every opportunity of 
supplying with vour books both soldiers 
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and sailors who have visited this colony. 
I have frequently sent Prayer-books and 
Homilies to Barbadces, and other islands, 
as well as to British America. To a 
toman Catholic, who called upon me, I 
have given a Common-Prayer Book and 
some Homilies, particularly recommend- 
tag the Articles of the Church of England 
to his notice. To a fellow-overseer I 
gave a Prayer-book and some Homilies ; 
and two Prayer-books and some Homilies 
to the mate of a ship, who was teaching 
two boys toread. Some have also been 
given to prisoners in the jail. A friend of 
your society having furnished me with 
fourcopies of the Book of Homilies, I pre- 
sented two, in a respectful manner, to 
clergymen, and a third to the missionary. 
{ keep one copy tolend. Some time back 
I lent this to the soldiers of the fort. 

** Many of your books have been put 
into the hands of Negroes, whom we have 
taught to read. I have presented about 
thirty to Crown Negroes; and have dis- 
tributedHomilieswherever I could. Hav- 
ing given notice that | would sell Prayer- 
books at a guilder each, I sold nine the 
nextday. Upon another occasion, I sold 
three Prayer-books to a young man of 
colour from Barbadoes, the steward of a 
schooner ; he said, he wished to read good 
books only. He then had no Bible, but 
shortly afterwards he bought one for him- 
self, and another for his sister, and I gave 
him some Homilies. An elderly woman 
bought a Bible, and also a Prayer-book, 
to send by this person to her daughter in 
Barbadoes. 

‘* A coloured man bought of me four 
Prayer-books, to send to some relations, 
two or three of whom are slaves. I gave 
him some Homilies. I have sent a Prayer- 
book and some Homilies to a young 
woman. who had formerly been in our 
school, and who, having removed to De- 
merara, refused to live with a white gen- 
tleman, and married a person of ber own 
colour. 

‘* Some weeks since, I was much 
pleased with an old Mulatto, a slave to 
the Crown, named Gabriel. I heard him, 
in prayer, use the confession at the be- 
ginning of yourservice. In conversation 
with him afterwards, I found he had learn- 
ed perfectly all the sentences of Scripture 
preceding morning and evening prayer: 
herepeatedcorrectiy some of the prayers ; 
and spoke of some of the collects, and 
parts of the communion service, as pas- 
sages from which he thought he had de- 
rived benefit. He told me that he reads 
part of the evening serviceevery evening, 
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and on Sunday afternoons, in his house. 
| encouraged him to learn as many of the 
collects as he could, and pointed out to 
him some of the excellencies of theLitany, 
and of the prayer for the King. The 
religious Negroes in general have a great 
veneration for the King. They often 
pray heartily for him; and many of 
(hem have an idea that through him they 
have the Gospel. Gabriel is a very old 
man, blind of one eye, but has learnt to 
read easy parts of the Bible.” 

The Committee next proceed to the 
Seciety’s foreign operations, These we 
purpose to notice ina future Number. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR 
IRELAND. 

The conductors of this Society state, 
that under the circumstances of Ireland, 
duringthe last year.it could not be expect- 
ed that they should be enabled to re- 
port unvaried prosperity : some schools 
have been discontinued, and there has 
been a reduction in the attendance on 
others; but several new schools have been 
added to their list,and the conductors and 
teachers in all parts of the countryexpress 
the strongest assurances of unabated zeai 
and unchanged resolution to persevere. 
The Society’s total receipts for the last 
year amounted to 2,653/.: of this sum 
394/. were the produce of books and 
quarterly extracts sold at the depository. 
Gratuitous assistance has been afforded 
to 534 schools, of which 352 had received 
similar assistance in former years. A 
considerable increase has taken place in 
the sale of books at reduced prices, and 
principally of Bibles, the sale of whichhas 
been trebled,as compared with that of the 
preceding year. 

In Ulster, there has beena decrease of 
scholars, which the Committee attribute 
chiefly to the general establishment.inthe 
past year,of schools heldon Sundays in the 
Roman-Catholic chapels, which measure 
has withdrawn from the neighbouring 
Sunday Schools many of the children of 
thatcommunion. In Leinster, there has 
been a small increase; in Connaught, a 
decrease. In Munster, in two counties, 
there has been some decrease ; but in four 
others an increase. 

The Committee havereceived informa- 
tion that in their schools there are 22,256 
adults, above the age of fifteen years, in 
attendance—62,993 scholars reading the 
Scriptures—and that the number of males 
and females in the schools is nearly equal. 
Alarge proportion of the adults consists of 
those who have been for some time at- 
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tending the schools, and continue to do 
so, for the purpose of receiving religious 
instruction. The Committee corroborate, 
by the experience of the past year,the tes- 
timonies which have been given in former 
Reportsas totheeffects produced generally 
by Sunday-school instruction. The dis- 
interested zeal and perseverance mani- 
fested in general by the conductors and 
gratuitous teachers, have frequently pro- 
duced their full effects on the childrenand 
their parents. The information diffused 
by means of lending libraries, and above 


all the Scriptural instruction given in the 
schools, produce the most happy results. 
The Sabbath is applied to its peculiar and 
sanctifying occupations—public worship 
ismore numerously and reverently attend- 
ed, and the irreproachable conduct of the 
young people when they enter on the duties 
and responsibilities of mature life, and the 
comfort which they have received and 
communicated in times of affliction, sick- 
ness and of death, have,in many instances. 
been the fruits of Sunday-school instrgc~ 
tion. 
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FOREIGN. 


GreEce.—No well authenticated spe- 
cific details have been received from 
tireece; but the general complexion of 
the accounts is favourable to the arms of 
the patriots. The Egyptian army appears 
to be dwindling away under the vexatious 
harassings of a skirmishing warfare. 
The Greeks in Candia have raised the 
standard of liberty. 


Spain.—The king has appointed a 
yanta for improving the finances of the 
couatry, and suggesting any ether mea- 
sures that may be desirable; but it ap- 
pears to consist of individuals wholly ad- 
dicted to the most bigotted principles, 
civil and ecclesiastical, and to afford not 
the slightest prospect of producing any 
public benefit. Numerous executions are 
still taking place for political offences; 
and the whole country appears to be one 
scene of anarchy. 


Hayri.—The French recognition of 
independence has been received with the 
most lively joy by all classes of the peo- 
ple. The first step of the government, 
upon the receipt of the intelligence, was 
to disband their large standing army, by 
which measure it is stated there will be 
an accession of nearly 50,000 able men 
to the agricultural interest, and a conse- 
quent diminution of the public expenses, 
with an increase of revenue, 

Sourn America.—A feeling seems to 
exist in the minds of some religious per- 
sons, that the influence of Popery is 
greatly on the increase : our own opinion, 
we have repeatedly stated, tends the con- 
trary way; and almost every succeeding 
month, we are happy to add, confirms 
us in this more encouraging view of the 
subject. We might advert even to Ire- 
land itself: we might, further, refer to 
the vehement complaints of the Roman- 
Catholic clergy in Holland, in conse- 
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quence of a recent ordinance of the 
King for shutting up certain seminaries 
of education, to prevent the extension of 
the influence of the Jesuits; we might 
mentionthe not less urgent remonstrances 
of the Catholic clergy of France, (see 
for example a pamphlet on the subject, 
just published, by the Abbé de la Men- 
nais,) that they have lost all political 
power; that they are placed only on the 
same footing as the most obscure sect; 
and that they must be indebted for what- 
ever influence they can acquire, to their 
personal character and exertions, instead 
of to their unalienable rights as the divine- 
ly appointed depositaries of the true faith, 
the only persons who ought to be allow- 
ed to conduct the education, or minister 
to the spiritual wants, of the people. We 
might refer, in the very heart and strong- 
hold of the Catholic portion of Germany, 
to a circular of the Archbishop of Co- 
logne, just issued, forbidding the clergy 
to celebrate the ancient holy-days, sup- 
pressed by the Concordat forced upon 
the Pope by the French Government ; 
which holy-days, the Archbishop says, 
in language perfectly true and familiar 
to the ears of Protestants, but quite new 
in the Church of Rome, far from con- 
tributing to true religion, ** verygeneral- 
ly give occasion to idleness,intemperance, 
and useless expenses.” But we turn to 
the new world, where still more striking- 
ly the influence of Popery seems verging 
to its decrepitude. The government of 
Buenos Ayres has formally recommend- 
ed to the House of Representatives of 
that province the establishment of the 
liberty of Divine worship in the broadest 
and most unrestricted manner by the 
adoption of the following simple but 
comprehensive law :—‘* The right which 
every man has to worship the Divinity 
agreeably to his own conscience, is in- 
violable in the territory of the province.” 
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In the note accompanying their proposi- 
. tion, the Government say, that the term 
toleration is too tame, and ought not to 
be introduced into any law which shall 
be framed on this subject. ‘ The pro- 
vince,” say they, ‘* would appear to de- 
scend from the point of civilization which 
it has attained, if it were to establish a 
law of toleration, or to pretend to grant 
a liberty which the public authority was 
always obliged to protect; but since the 
laws that formerly governed render ne- 
cessary an act to abolish them, and give 
a solemn guarantee to persons who may 
wish to live in our society, the Govern- 
ment has found no other way to do it 
with dignity than by the proposed law, 
which it has the honour to transmit for 
the consideration of the honourable re- 
presentatives. This act, which will com- 
plete the liberty of the citizens, will not 
be less gloricus than that which solemnly 
declared the independence of the Re- 
public.” 

And even in Mexico, which has been 
usually considered as more under the in- 
fluence of the papal power than any 
other Spanish colony on the Western 
continent, the supremacy of the Bishop 
of Rome is now publicly and solemnly 
renounced. The constituent Congress 
of Mexico has just issued a long and 
spirited address to its constituents, in re- 
ply to a circular from the Pope, from 
which, as being a very important eccle- 
siastical document, we think it right to 
copy some of the most material passages. 
We apprehend that our readers after the 
perusal of this document, in connexion 
with the many other “signs of the 
times,” will be of opinion that there is 
upon the whole far more to fear from a 
latent, but widely spread spirit of infi- 
delity than from the exploded claims of 
the heirarchy of Rome; though against 
both evils we ought to be on our guard, 
and to oppose to them their best remedies, 
the universal circulation of the holy 
Scriptures, the extension of Christian 
missions, and the promotion of Scriptu- 
ral eaucation throughout the world. The 
following are extracts from the Mexican 
document. 

** The Congress would do a manifest 
injury to your religious feelings, and your 
advanced knowledge, if it for a moment 
suspected that a document of that kind 
{the Pope’s circular] could affect your ad- 
herence to the religion which you profess, 
or theliberty and independence whichyou 
have purchased at the price of your blood, 
andof twelve years of sacrifices andsuffer- 
ings. The time has passed when a bull 
forged in Rome could throw iuto combus- 
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tion empires and nations, and in which 
they saw themselves under the necessity 
of breaking off their connexion with the 
Roman See, or becoming the puppets of 
the intrigues of its courtiers. The mode- 
ration and knowledge of this philosophic 
age have succeeded to that exaltation of 
the passions which characterised the ages 
of barbarism. We now know enough to 
fix with precision and clearness the 
limits between the rights of the Church 
and of its visible head, and those of the 
nation in which it is established. The 
controlling power which belongs to go- 
vernments, used with care and circum- 
spection, has avoided those tumultuous 
schisms which never began without 
bloodshed, nor ended without bringing 
scandal on religion and good morals. 

‘The religion which you profess is 
nowise opposed to the liberty and inde- 
pendence which you have adopted as 
the basis of your government; that the 
ecclesiastical authority neither interferes, 
nor can interfere, in that kind of affairs ; 
and that the civil government is suffi- 
ciently authorized by justice and the laws 
to repress all the excesses which endan- 
ger the public tranquillity, and which are 
committed under pretext of religion. 

‘“‘ Whoever has read the Gospel with 
attention will comprehend the spirit with 
which it is animated, and the plan which 
the holy and wise Founder of Christianity 
proposed respecting civil governments. 
Jesus Christ assures us, in the most di- 
rect manner, that his kingdom is not of 
this world—that the mission which he 
received from his Heavenly Father was 
only to establish the empire of holiness, 
and the doctrines of faith. He constantly 
refused, though pressed by the Jews, to 
exercise any civil function. He abstained 
from meddling with governments, not 
because he would authorize their vexa- 
tions and injustice, as some unjust cen- 
sors of his conduct calumniously pre- 
tend, but because his mission was simply 
limited to the establishment of the church 
which had nothing to do with them, and 
because that was the only object of his 
cares and his labours. Finally, He was 
so circumspect and delicate in this point, 
that He even refused to give his opinion, 
respecting the Roman dominion exercised 
over the Jewish people, in spite of hav- 
ing been provoked to do so by the 
Pharisees. The principles of doctrine and 
conduct adopted by Jesus Christ to place 
civil governments apart from all eccle- 
siastical interference being soclear,solid, 
and luminous, what have such govern- 
ments to fear from authorities which not 
only have no powtr to intermeddle in 
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such affairs, but even have no right to 

express an opinion, if they wish to follow 

the example of their Divine Master ? 

‘* Inhabitants of the State,—you see 

clearly that to profess the religion of your 
crucified Redeemer, you are so far from 
being required to renounce your liberty 
and independence, that: you are called 
upon to repress ihe excesses of some 
wicked ministers, who, pretending to de- 
cide on points beyond their competence, 
dishonour the religion which they preach, 
by infringing its precepts. Neither the 
dogmas of Christianity nor its worship, 
nor the jurisdiction of its ministers, 
which is purely spiritual, and has nothing 
of physical power—nor the means of 
supporting this religion, which are re- 
duced to exhortation, good example, 
patience, and the exercise of all the 
virtues, have any thing to do with the 
form of government under which the 
nations in which it exists are consti- 
tuted. It has no right todictate whether 
they shall be subject to a foreign chief 
or not—whether or not they shall 
maintain relations with the other parts 
of the world, or whether they shall have 
juntas or assemblies to prescribe their 
respective fundamental laws. What then 
shall we say of the encyclic which em- 
braces the decision of such points? The 
kings who took the title of ‘ Catho- 
lic,’ such as Ferdinand the ‘ Catholic,’ 
Charles V. the ‘Defender of the Church,’ 
Philip II. ‘the Pious,’ would have 
characterized the document, as they did 
so many others, as being turbulent and 
seditious ; but your congress, guided by 
the principles of moderation which ani- 
mate it, see only init a monument of 
that human weakness from which even 
the successor of St. Peter unhappily is 
not exempt.” 

“From the 5th and 6th centuries of 
Christianity, a scandalous struggle has 
been maintained between the priesthood 
and civil autiority.” 

‘“‘ Happily, the morning of light and 
knowledge which followed the dismal 
night of the 13th, 14th, and 15th cen- 
turies, enlightened nations on their true 
rights, and taught them to reduce within 
its natural limits the respect due to sacer- 
dotal authority. Governments gradually 
desisted from agitating questions foreign 
to their functions, and began on the other 
hand to protect themselves from the con- 
sequencesof bullsandexcommunications. 
The heads of the church, on their side, 
have been receding gradually from their 
pretensions over civil affairs; so that in 
the last three centuries the successors of 
St. Peter could scarcely be called a sha- 
dow of the popes in the middle age.” 
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DOMESTIC, 

We have great pleasure in stating, 
that the quarterly accounts of the reve- 
nue continue to aflord a gratifying proof 
of the vast resources and prosperity of 
the country. The receipts jor the quar- 
ter, ending this month, exceed those of 
the same quarter last year, by the sum 
of 137,594/.,and the increase for the year 
above the revenue for1824,is1,863,695/.; 
and this notwithstanding the recent di- 
minution of taxes. 

We lament to find that most extensive 
naval and military operations are con- 
sidered necessary for prosecuting the 
Burmese war. The expenditure in this 
unhappy war has been enormous, and 

the waste of human life most appalling ; 
and all for no object that the public is 
acquainted with, which can justify either 
the cost or the bloodshed, 

Among the numerous,and many of them 
highly interesting, papers recently laid 
before Parliament, is a voluminous series 
of documents on the subject of Colonial 
Slavery. Most of these papers were 
printed at too late a period of last session 
to allow of much use being made of them 
before the prorogation of Parliament; and 
to the public at large their contents, and 
even their existence,are scarcely known. 
We are most happy, therefore, to find 
that an abridgment of them has been 
drawn up and printed under the title of 
* The Slave Colonics of Great Britain; 
or a Picture of Negro Slavery, drawn by 
the Colonists themselves ;” with the very 
appropriate scriptural motto, ‘ Out of 
thine own mouth will I judge thee.” The 
pamphlet is printed for the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and may be had at our pub- 
lishers.? We trust it will be very widely 
circulated and perused. The picture 
which it exhibits of slavery is so fearful 
and revolting, that we might hesitate to 
credit the existence of the reality, were 
it not that the statements are official, and 
emanate from the Colonial Authorities 
themselves; and what renders it pe- 
culiarly deserving of public attention is, 
that it is not a narrative of atrocities long 
forgotten, and, we would hope, deeply 
repented of, ‘‘a tale of days by-gone,” 
furnished up anew to excite the feel- 
ings of the British public, but a de- 
lineation of the actual state of our Slave 
Colonies, at the present moment; a nar- 
rative which tells us of stripes yet un- 
healed ; of groans which still echo around 
our plantations; of tyranny to this moment 
uncheckedinitsdeeds ofcruelty andcrime ; 
of injustice, oppression, and inhumanity, 
both private and legislative, bearing date 
not in dark ages or Pagan lands, but in 
British Colonics, andwith the ink scarces 
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lydryupontherecord. Ourextractsmust 
necessarily be brief, and for the present 
shall be confined to the conclusion and 
postscript of the pamphlet. The editors 
remark : 

‘** Having now brought the proposed 
analysis to a conclusion, we beg to offer 
a few observations upon it. 

“The first impression, which its perusal 
is calculated to produce, is a feeling of 
surprise and horror at the extraordinary 
state of society which it develops, as ex- 
isting in a considerable portion of his 
Majesty’s dominions. In the present 
analysis, as in Mr. Stephen’s Delineation 
of Colonial Slavery, the colonists are 
made to describe their own system; the 
proofs of its iniquity being drawn from 
the colonial laws, from other colonial 
records of unquestionable authority, or 
from the evidence of colonial proprietors. 
In the ameliorated slave-codes now 
brought before them, the public will find 
the proof, the irrefragable proof, of the 
determined pertinacity with which the 
colonists cleave to the worst errors, and 
most revolting deformitiesof theirsystem. 
—That such would be the result of a 
reference of this great question to the 
decision of the colonial assemblies, we 
never doubted fora moment. Our opi- 
nions on the subject have never been 
more admirably or accurately expressed, 
than they were by Mr. Canning, in a 
speech on the Slave Trade made by him 
in 1799. ‘ Trust not,’ says that en- 
lightenedstatesman,making thesentiment 
of a previous speaker his own, ‘trust not 
the masters of slaves in what concerns 
legislation for slavery. However specious 
their laws may appear, depend upon it 
they must be ineffectual in their opera- 
tion. It is in the nature of things that 
they should be so.—LetT THEN THE 
British House or ComMons DO THEIR 
PART THEMSELVES. LET THEM NOT DE- 
LEGATE THE TRUST OF DOING IT TO 
THOSE WHOCANNOTEXECUTETHATTRUST 
rarRty. Let the evil be remedied by 
an Assembly of freemen, by the Govern- 
ment of a free people, and not by the 
masters of slaves. THEIR LAWS CAN 
NEVER REACH, COULD NEVER CURE THE 
EviIL.’ ‘ There is something in the nature 
of absolute authority, in the relation be- 
tween master and slave, which makes 
despotism in ALi cases, and under ALL 
circumstances, an incompetent and un- 
sure executor even of ils own ist 
in favour of the objects of its power. 

‘«< It appears from the papers we have 
now had under review, that the Order in 
Council for Trinidad was framed (with 
the exception of one point, that of the 

evidence of slaves.) on the suggestion of 
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the West-India body in England. The 
plan, therefore, was theirs ; it was adopt- 
ed on their recommendation, and was 
supported in Parliament by their con- 
currence. It has been contumaciously 
rejected, however, by the colonists; and 
now neither Parliament nor the West- 
India body can, with propriety, decline 
the only means of carrying their own 
propositions into effective operation. 

‘¢ We have hitherto confined our re- 
marks to the single point of legislation ; 
and we think it has been shown that it is 
the very height of fatuity to continue to 
look to the colonial assemblies for any 
adequate improvement of the state of the 
slave law. 

‘* But the papers which we have ana- 
lysed exhibit a view not only of West- 
Indian legislation. but of the adminis- 
tration of West-India law. Here a new 
field of horrors opens upon us. And 
here again we derive our proofs of the 
radical iniquity of thesystem,exclusively, 
from the recorded testimony of the colo- 
nists themselves. They are our witnesses. 
We do not confine this remark to those 
domestic punishments of which we have 
so curious an exhibition in the returns 
from Trinidad, and of which neither law 
nor justice but mere individual capriceis 
the arbiter. We allude rather to their cri- 
minal slave-courts;—to the nature and 
imperfections of the judicial returns from 
the fiscal of Demerara ;—to the trials of 
the insurgents in that colony in 1823 
(which, however, are not comprehended 
in the returns that form the subject of 
the preceding analysis);—to the impu- 
nity of the White insurgents of Barba 
does ;—and, above all, to the reports of 
the trials of the alleged Black conspira- 
tors in Jamaica, in which every species 
of judicial irregularity appears to find 
a place ;—ard to the barefaced oppres- 
sions exercised in that island towards 
some of the People of Colour. Let these 
things be fully weighed, and neither the 
Government northe Parliament can hesi- 
tate as to the imperative necessity of ra- 
dically reforming a system which pro- 
duces such abominations as have been 
detailed; such perversions of the very 
forms of law to purposes of cruelty and 
oppression, as can only find their parallel 
in the execrated proceedings of Judge 
Jefferies, or in the practical jurispru- 
dence of Constantinople, Morocco, or 
Algiers. 

‘* These things must come to an end, 
and that speedily. They must come to 
an end, because neither the government, 
nor the parliament, nor the people of 
England can tolerate them much longer ; 
and even if the government and the par- 
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liament and the people of England should 
be so lost to a sense of their obligations, 
as to suffer them to continue, they must 
find their close in one of those convul- 
sions which will involve White and 
Black, master and slave, the oppressor 
and the oppressed, in one common and 
undistinguishing and overwhelming cala- 
mity. 

*“* Weare at the same time, well aware 
of the preponderating influence which 
the West-Indian proprietors possess in 
both houses of parliament. This alone 
could have prevented, for twenty long 
years, the abolition of the slave trade. 
This alone could, for fifteen years more, 
have paralyzed every effort which was 
made to rouze the attention of the go- 
vernment and the parliament to the 
enormities of the slave system, and to 
the utter worthlessness and inefficiency 
of all the pretended improvements adopt- 
ed by the colonial assemblies. To this 
cause must we also ascribe it, that almost 
every public functionary in the slave 
colonies, is either a proprietor of slaves, 
or the known partizan of the slave sys- 
tem ;—that not only many governors, 
and judges, and attorney-generals, and 
fiscals, and registrars are taken from the 
class of slave-holders and their friends, 
but that, even under the new order of 
things, this class has been made to 
supply protectors and sub-protectors of 
slaves—the very officers on whose zeal, 
fidelity, and disinterestedness its whole 
efficiency depends ;—that we should be 
burdened with imposts, and our com- 
merce fettered by impolitic and injurious 
restrictions, in order to enable the colo- 
nists to perpetuate their demoralizing and 
murderous system ;—-that the interests of 
one hundred millions of British subjects 
in India, in addition to those of Great 
Britain herself, should be sacrificed to 
about two thousand planters and mer- 
chants ;—and that all the benefits which 
would have flowed to us from establish- 
ing international relations with Hayti 
should have been contemned, her over- 
tures rejected, and her offered favours 
scorned, until she has at length been 
driven to throw herself again into the 
arms of France.” 

In a postscript to the pamphlet, is 
given an analysis of the official Report of 
the Proceedings of the Fiscals of Deme- 
rara and Berbice, in their Capacity of 
Guardians and Protectors of Slaves, with 
their Decisions in Cases of Complaint 
of Masters and Slaves against each other. 
This document was ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed last June. 
These returns, though verv defective.are 
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highly important as admitting us into the 
interior, the very penetralia, of the slave 
system, which they exhibit in all its de- 
furmity. It is out of our power, however, 
to do more than select a very few ex- 
amples from the mass. 

The first complaint on the list, we are 
sorry to say, is against a lady, Mrs. San- 
ders. Nine Negro men, on the Ist of 
February 1819, complain of a great want 
both of food and clothing. One man 
produces a bolt and shackles, with which 
the Negro women were often confined, 
the ankles and wrists crossways, by which 
they are bent double ; and says he was 
twice confined in that way bimself. He 
and three other: went on one occasion to 
complain of hunger. Mrs. Sanders or- 
dered them to be tied down and flogged 
by two drivers. It was ona Sunday : 
supposes he had sixty stripes. They are 
made to reap cassava, and get firewood, 
every Sunday, till the greatest part of the 
day is spent. The women and children 
have no allowance; and the men are 
obliged to share their allowance, which 
is also a very scanty one, with them. 
These charges are denied by the lady. 
They are in part admitted, but in part 
denied, by her overseer. The Fiscal’s 
judgment is not given. Mrs. Sanders 
appears before the Fiscal on several other 
occasions, to answer to similar com- 
plaints; on one of which the son of this 
lady, undertaking to defend his mother, 
says, 

“ The Negro isa very bad character. My 
mother will not allow him to be flogged, 
because he bears the marks of former pun- 
ishment so very evidenily ; he did receive a 
slight punishment for running away ; this 
punishment was inflicted by two small 
boys with tamarind rods, and it was to 
endeavour to shame him. My brother 
brought him to town five days ago to cook, 
and why he has run away I do not know ; 
he was flogged by said boys under his feet 
with tamarind rods, on account of HIS 
BACK BEING CUT UP. 


The following is the next case :— 


“6 Nettelje, Julia, Lea, and Mietje, cach 
with an infant in arms, complain that no 
time is allowed them to wurse their chil- 
dren ; that during the crop an equal quan- 
tity of coffee is expected and required of 
them as from other women having no 
children, or of the men; that a similar 
task is given them in weeding grass with 
the rest of the gang, which they are not 
able to perform, in consequence of carry- 
ing their children on their backs; if they 
fail, they are beaten in the manager's 
presence with the handle of the whip by 
the driver Esperance. Nettleje and also 
Mietje were flogged the day before yes- 
terday by the carnenter La Fleur; they. 
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with others, were weeding the dam; they 
had made a fire to drive away the sand- 
flies; they were seen by Mr. Toel, the 
manager, suckling their infants—he_ in- 
quired if they had no work to do—they 
replied they bad just taken their children 
up, who were crying—they were laid down 
were stained 


and flogged—their coats 

with blood. Mr. Toel took the fire up, and 
threw it in the trench. Julia was locked 
up in the stocks because she did not keep 
with the rest of the gang, and threatened 


to be flogged next morning—she is a young 
sirl, with her first child. Lea complains 
that she is not allowed to suckle her child 
curing her work—she was threatened to 
be flogged next day by Mr. Toel, at same 
time with Julia.” 

‘Complaint of the woman Minkie, be- 
longing to Thomas C. Jones :—Says, Mr. 
Jones took her out of the barracks on 
‘Tuesday—after T got home he sent me to 
Mr. Henery—he would not buy me. He 
sent me to another gentleman, I do not 
know his name, but he lives in town—they 
both said my master asked too much 
money for me, and sent me back. I 
begged for a pass to look for an owner— 
he said no, he would put me down and 
would give me more than the law gives. 
I was then laid down and tied to three 
stakes, and Chance flogged me with a 
eart-whip—I got a severe flogging—I saw 
Mr. Layfield at his door with another 
gentleman, and Mr. Kerschner, the 
baker, saw it from his window. Mr. 
Jones bought me for Mr. Logie of Deme- 
rara. I have marks of severe punishment 
visible on me, old and recent floggiugs, 
all inflicted by Jones. Exhibits her per- 
son, which is apparently lacerated to that 
degree that the court judged it expedient 
to direct her not to uncover the wounds.” 


Mr. Jones said he had flogged her, and 
broke her mouth for her insolence. He 
had thirty-nine laid on her, and they 
were well inflicted. When he sent for 
her, he had no intention of flogging her ; 
but after sending her to three persons for 
sale, and not succeeding, he told her she 
had often deserved a flogging; he then 
directed her to be flogged, and that they 
should be well haid on, which was done. 


Felix, belonging to Plantation Scot- 
land, states, 


* That he has had a black woman upon 
the estate for his wife now two years— 
and the reason of his coming to complain 
is, that the manager of the estate takes 
her from him, although he has a wife of 
his own. He is always taking the Ne- 
croes’ wives, particularly his wife (Fe- 
lix’s)—for she has had a child fer him— 
and since the child has been born, the 
manager is always punishing him and his 
wife without a cause. Some time ago ten 
of the gang came to complain to their 
master (Dr. Broer), to report to him that 
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the manager had connexion with their 
wives—their master promised to them 
that he would remove the manager from 
the estate, and place another one there. 
Upon this promise the Negroes returned to 
the estate—but since that they have never 
heard of another manager. Felix and his 
wife are daily punished, which has com- 
pelled him to come to your Honour for 
redress. He calls upon the whole gang 
of the estate to prove his assertions to be 
correct. On hearing this complaint, the 
acting fiscal proceeded to the estate, 
accompanied by Dr. Broer, the owner— 
and on questioning the manager and Ne- 
groes,in presence of each other, on the 
subject-matter of the complaint, it ap- 
peared that Felix had negiected his work, 
and was told he would be punished if 
he did not finish bis task the next day, 
which he did not do—and therefore, sup- 
posing the manager would punish him, he 
went to the fiscal to complain. This 
being proved, Felix was punished for his 
misconduct, and the manager severely repri- 
manded for taking improper liberties with 
the women on the estate, which it was evi- 
dent he had done; and Dr. Broer was 
therefore strongly recommended todischarge 
him from his employ.” 

That Felix should be the person pu- 
nished for misconduct, will appear very 
extraordinary to all who have not imbibed 
their notions of justice in slave colonies, 
and it is the more surprising that the fiscal 
should pursue this course in the present 
instance, as some time before he had 
addressed a letter to Governor Beard, 
then president of the court of justice, 
in which he charges these very persons, 
Broer and his manager, specifically ; 
first, with greatly over-working the Ne- 
groes; secondly, with severe flogging 
repeated on successive evenings,and with 
illegal instruments of punishment; thirdly, 
with making them work on Sunday ; and 
fourthly, with considerably underfeading 
them. The case was so gross that, not- 
withstanding an attempt on the part of 
the owner and manager to deny the 
charges, the fiscal ordered them to di- 
minish the tasks of the Negroes, and to 
increase their food; forbade their being 
worked on Sunday ; threatened the owner 
with prosecution ; and told the Negroes 
if their wrongs were not redressed, they 
should complain again. 

The next case is that of a father, who 
complains in consequence of being flog- 
ged by the manager of Providence planta- 
tion for refusing to give his consent to the 
prostitution of his child. The manager 
of this estate on another occasion, laid 
a Negro on the ground with two drivers 
over him, who gave him 100 lashes. 
His innocence being afterwards proved, 
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the fiscal reprimanded the manager for 
punishing a Negro on such slight grounds, 

FourNegroes belonging to Cotton-tree 
plantation, the property of the Hon. 
W. Katz, complain of various severities. 
The charges are denied by the manager 
and overseer; the persons, in fact, who 
are accused; and on their denial, the 
fiscal finds the complaint unfounded, and 
orders three of the complainants to be 

unished with seventy-five lashes, and 
one with fifty, in his own presence, in the 
market place. There are complaints also 
against Mr. Katz, from his estate of Phi- 
ladelphia. Among others, Murphy came 
to the fiscal to complain, instead of going 
to Mr. Katz; because three Negroes had 
gone to complain to Mr. Katz, and, 
without sending for the manager, they 
were flogged and sent back, and the 
next day one of them was flogged again 
by the manager. 

Mr. Grade, the manager of plantation 
l’Esperance,is charged by the slaves with 
various delinquencies. A pregnant wo- 
man, named Rosa, was picking coffee 
with some other women. Thinking they 
did not pick enough or well, Mr. Grade 
ordered the driver Zondag to flog them. 
The driver did so. Rosa had previously 
objected to working, as being unable to 
stoop; but the manager over-ruled the 
objection, and she went to pick coffee on 
her knees. Zondag explained to the 
manager her condition. The manager 
replied, ‘‘ Give it to her till the blood 
flies out.” She was flegged with the whip 
doubled. This was on a Friday. She 
was sent to the field on Saturday. The 
result of this melancholy case is too hor- 
rible for us to relate. It beggars all our 
former conceptions even of West-India 
inhumanity. 

A Negro woman named Laura, be- 
longing to plantation Reliance, with a 
very young child at the breast, complains 
that she is not allowed to take her child 
to the field to give it the breast now and 
then, but is obliged to leave it with an 
old woman at home. When she steals 
from her work to the child and is dis- 
covered, the manager flogs her. The 
child is of a weakly constitution, and re- 
quires a mother’s care, which she is not 
able to bestow. The manager does not 
deny any of the above facts; only says, 
that, the women with young children are 
not required to come out till half-past 
siz in the morning, and they quit the 
field at half-past ten, return to the field 
Se half-past one, and leave it at half-past 

ve. 

The complaints are more frequent from 
Sandvoort, formerly one of the crown 
estates, than from any other plantation. 
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** Carolus says he is sick and swelling, 
and that he cannot work, though willing. 
When he complains of sickness, the ma- 
nager licks him, instead of helping him. 
Yesterday he was twice licked.’—* 4m- 
slerdam says he is afflicted with pains in 
his bones; he does his best, but cannot 
work as others who are healthy. Mr, 
Cameron licks him with a_ horse-whip, 
curses him, and when he goes to the hos- 
pital drives him away.”—* Mietje says she 
is willing to work when healthy. She went 
yesterday sick to the hospital. Instead of 
getting physic, she received a flogging. 
She is still sick, and has come to com- 
plain.”—“ Lambert had a bad disease, and 
the manager would give him nothing. He 
ranaway.” He is admitted to labour under 
disease, but is directed by the fiscal to be 
punished. 


Jenny complains of her mistress, Eliza- 
beth Atkinson, that she beals her unmer- 
cifully, kicked and trampelled on her belly, 
locked her in the stocks, and beat her on 
the back. In half an hour she miscarried. 
Her child Philip is extremely ill-treated, 
and is never allowed to come near her. 
The child is exhibiied: marks of severe 
flogging over the whole body. 


General Murray, the late governor of 
Demerara, well known by the share he 
had in the prosecution of Smith, the Mis- 
sionary, has two estates in Berbice, Re- 
solution and Buses Lust,from which there 
are numerous complaints. For example, 
Hopkins complains that 


‘*He has been flogged severely by the 
manager, on account of complaining he 
was sick, three different times—once 12, 
another time 39, and again 25 lashes have 
been inflicted; shows marks of severe 
flogging, and much neglected.”—Michael 
says that they work from morning till late 
in the evening picking coffee; **and when 
he comes home, between six and seven 
in the evening, instead of going home to get 
some victuals, he is ordered to work till 
twelve at night, bringing mud from one 
place to another. Also on Sundays they 
are ordered to work; and if they should 
refuse they would be flogged.” Philip 
makes a similar complaint.—TZhomas 
“Says he is an old man, and the work 
that the manager gives him to do is im- 
possible for him to complete, from the 
weakness of his body and state; for which 
he is always punished, and kept continually 
in the stocks,” 


The result of the complaints made to 
the fiscal is seldom given. In this in- 
stance it is given in very laconic terms, 
and will doubtless surprise our readers - 
‘“* Two directed to receive SEVENTY-F1V 5: 
lashes.” Again, on the 17th November 
1823, at the very time when Smith’s trial} 
was proceeding, we have a complaint 
from ten women belonging to the same 
plantation. Among other things,they sa. 
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“If any of the women be pregnant, 
no attention is paid to them—they are 
wrought as hard as the others—for that 
reason there are no children—manager 
says he does not come to mind children.” 


The Negroes of Culcaim plantation 
make bitter complaints against their ma- 
rager. Their complaints are referred by 
the fiscal to a burgher officer. His letter 
of instructions on the occasion throws no 
smal] light on the principles on which 
justice is administered to complaining 
slaves. After stating the heads of com- 
plaint, the fiscal observes,— 


+ Although I am perfectly satisfied that 
Mr. Ross would not permit his slaves to be 
oppressed by the manager, yel some of the 
charges of complaints may requwe redress ; 
and in such case I certainly shall recom- 
mend Mr. Ross to afford instant relief. [ 
em alse well aware and fully confident that 
such recommendation would be needless if 
the complainants had not lost sight of a 
duty incumbent on them, to have sought 
redress in the first instance from Mr. 
Ross, their proprietor.”—The Negroes 
distinctly say they had complained to Mr. 
Ross, and were refused redress.—In case 
the officer considers the complaints ground- 
jess, the fiscal says: I would then recom- 
mend you lo direct the said Negroes to be 
exemplarily punished in presence of the 
gang; and one of them having asserted that 
was the one who induced them 
to come to town to complain, he ought to 
receive fifly lashes, and the others thirty-nine 
each, well applied, and cautioned to refrain 
from further wanton behaviour, on pain of 
more severe punishment. 


“ Ness states, That he is the driver 
over the women, and the manager asked 
him last Sunday why he did not go to 
work—and he answered that he had not 
been ordered to do so, or he would have 
gone to work, as he did not wish to do any 
thing without the manager’s order. The 
manager then offered to flog him—but he 
made his escape, and came to your Ho- 
nour for redress.— The complainant in this 
instance was punished by the acting fiscal 
for having left the estate and come to town to 
complain without any cause, and when he 
had been guilty of disobedience of orders 
aod neglect of duty—and the manager 
was warned of the impropriely and ille- 
gality of working the Negroes on Sunday.” 
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The manager is not punished for so fla- 
grant a breach of the law, but warned of 
its impropriety! The poor Negro is pun- 
ished ! 

But we have done. We have not given 
a tithe of the atrocities brought before the 
fiscal of the small colony of Berbice con- 
taining about 20,000 slaves! What a 
mass of horrors should we have had be- 
fore us, could we have had a similar re- 
turn from all our colonies, containing 
altogether upwards of forty times that 
nuinber! Only three, however of these 
colonies have fiscals, or any analogous 
officers, to record, in any manner, how- 
ever imperfect, such transactions. Last 
year Mr. Baring facetiously observed, 
that ‘“‘what might be called our stock 
stories” were worn threadbare. Hewas 
tired to hear of nothing but Huggins and 
Carty, and Kitty and Thisbe: they were 
repeated in every speech and pamphlet, 
till they were fairly worn out, proving 
also the absence of any new facts of the 
same kind. The fresh importation, of 
which we have given a specimen, will 
prevent,in the next session of Parliament 
the offence to good taste of which Mr. 
Baring so sensitively complains. His 
commerce connects him with Berbice,the 
scene of these atrocities; and yet Mr. 
Baring, with all his assumed knowledge 
of the subject, was as ignorant of these 
transactions as the child unborn; and 
would have been perfectly incredulous of 
them had they come, not from the fiscal 
of Berbice, himself a planter, but from 
some of those persons whom he unfairly 
and ungenerously represents as fabricat- 
ing such stories in order to curry favour 
with theiremployers. Hecomplains too of 
the assiduity with which petitions are got 
up on this subject. And does he sup- 
pose that such transactions as these, when 
they come to be known will not rouse the 
public to petition? The people of Great 
Britain cannot remain unaffected by such 
enormities perpetrated on their helpless 
fellow-subjects ; nor can they continue to 
tolerate those fiscal regulations by which 
they are made to pay, in bounties and 
protecting duties, for the cost of this 
bloody and murderous system. 
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READER; are under consideration. 


We are much obliged to our correspondent R. for bis offer to translate a further por- 
tion of Chrysostom’s works for our miscellany ; but the two Homilies already inserted, 
with another prepared for press, will probably be sufficient to content most of our read- 
ers as aspecimen. Our learned correspondent wil! pernaps turn his attention to some 


other neglected Father. 


We are sorry we cannot give L. M. the address of the correspondent respecting whom 


he inoutres, 


